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CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF THE MANCOS CANONS.* 
By FrepeErRiIcK H. CHapin. 


Beyond the southern Rockies, where Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico border upon Colorado’s frontier lines, is a strange land, 
inhabited by strange people, and containing monuments and 
relics of yet stranger tribes of an unknown antiquity. From the 
melting snows of the lofty Sierras, rivers, far larger than those 
of the present day, have run to the south and west, cutting out 
a network of canons in the sandstone plateau that give to the 
landscape an appearance resembling the face of the moon. Among 
some of the deep cuts and weird valleys dwell remnants of wild 
tribes which once hunted among the mountains to the north 
and east. All along the banks of the San Juan River and some 
of its tributaries are gathered bands of the Ute Indians, who in 
the more remote districts, tar from the agencies of the reserva- 
tion, live a primitive life. Over the Colorado line in Arizona is 
the reservation of the Navajo Indians, and to the south and west 
of them are the pueblos of the Zunis and Moquis. These latter 
live in communistic towns, built of stone and adobe, and are sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the prehistoric race,—a once 
numerous people, the ruins of whose edifices are found here upon 
cliff and in valley throughout a broad zone. They were known 
in early times to the Spaniards, through rumors brought to the 
ears of Nuno de Guzman in 153c, when he was at the head of 
affairs in Mexico.t 

A few years later they were seen by Cabeca de Vaca; and in- 
fluenced by his reports, Coronado made his famous march from 
Compostello to the plains east of the Rockies. The existence 





*This article a in the May number of e journal of the 
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of the primitive people, and the fact that the country con- 
tained archzological remains of great interest seem to have 
been lost sight of until the middle of the present century, when 
the exploring parties of the United States Government* redis- 
covered, as it were, the homes of many of the Pueblos, for the 
most part inhabited dwellings of stone and adobe.t Lieut, 
Simpson, however, discovered in Chaco Canon (northern New 
Mexico) deserted ruins of a people called “Cliff-dwellers,” the 
presumed ancestors of the present Moquis and Zunis,{ 

So far as all records go to prove, no explorations of importance 
were made farther to the north and within the limits of Colorado 
till the expedition of the Hayden Survey in 1874-6. Mr. Will- 
iam H. Holmes, geologist of the San Juan division, examined 
many ruins in the valleys and upon the cliffs. Mr. W. H. Jack- 
son, the skillful photographer of the Survey, made a very 
thorough search for architectural remains in Mancos, McElmo, 
Hovenweep and Montezuma Canons, and in the Chaco Canon 
had the fortune to find a skull which belonged to the race of 
Cliff-dwellers. The illustrations made from Mr. Jackson’s ad- 
mirable photographs, as well as the photographs themselves, 
attracted much attention to these marvellous ruins. 

But it must be remembered that the ground covered by these 
remains embraces a section of many thousand square miles,|| and 
only a small area of so large a territory could be explored in 
three summers. In those early days, too, the travelers were 
exposed to all manner of hardships, were far from a base of 
supplies, and were at times in danger from hostile Indians. Thus 
it was with the Mancos region in which many very interesting 
ruins were found, and which locality perhaps gives the finest 
examples of the remains of works of masonry inthe West. The 
explorers had time only to pass through the main canon, while 
recent developments have shown that the tributary gorges con- 
tain by far the grandest ruins of the lost people. Even until 
within a few years the hostility of the Utes has rendered it dan- 
gerous for a white man to venture down the Mancos River with- 
out military escort; so that it is not till very recently that much 
has been discovered to add to the important revelations of Holmes 
and Jackson. 

It is to Messrs. Richard and Alfred Wetherill, of the village 
of Mancos, that these new discoveries are chiefly due. They 
















































; *Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, etc., by Lieut.-Col. W. A. Emory, 1846-7; Jour- 

Bille nal of a Military Reconnoissance, by Lieut. J. A. Sim nm, 1848. Also Compare Re- 

rt of the eer Expedtion under Capt. Macomb, Gooey, by J. S. Newberry, 

6, p.79, J.W. Powell, Scribner's Monthly, January-March, 1875; Official Report of the 

Exp) oration of the Colorado River, Washington, 1875; J. Gregg, Commerce of the 
Prairies, New York, 1844. 

+Dr. Oscar Loew, in “Report of the Chief of Engineers, 4875,” gives the population 

of Pueblos at that time as eight thousand. 
also discoveries by Lieuts. Whipple and Birnie, Ibid. 

Dr. F. E. Endlich examined the ruins in the valley of the Rio de las Animas. See 
den’s Report for 1875. 

|Hayden’s Report for 1876, p. 383: “Mr. Holmes’s territory covered six thousand 

square miles.” 
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are the owners of large herds of cattle, which roam through the 
valleys and over the mesas, often straying down into the land of 
the Utes, whither long rides are required to bring them back to 
the settlement. Intaking these excursions, Richard especially 
has discovered many cliff-houses of great interest in Navajo, 
Moccasin, Acowitz, Cliff and other side canons of the Mancos, 
and has given many of these abandoned dwellings a careful 
examination; but all his previous discoveries pale before the re- 
markable one made on December 8, 1888. 

On that day he was riding on the mesa, looking for some 
strayed cattle. As was his custom, he scanned thoroughly all 
the little side canons as he passed the brink of the precipices, in 
the fascinating search for vestiges of the ancient people, Upon 
reaching the verge of the right-hand gorge of the left-hand fork 
ot Cliff Canon, a western branch of the Mancos,a locality which 
he had never chanced to visit before, he saw over the deep gulf 
and under a projecting cliff on the eastern side the grandest col- 
lection of stone buildings yet discovered in the Mancos district. 
In appearance it was like a ruined fortress, with towers, ramparts 
and bastions,—an astonishing sight, and all in a fair state of 
preservation. Returning toward the ranch he met a party of 
hunters, among whom was Mr. Charles McLoyd, of Durango, 
whom he succeeded in interesting in his discovery to such an 
extent that several of them spent three months in excavating 
among the different ruins; and the result of their work now 
rests in the rooms of the Historical Society of Colorado, at 
Denver. Besides the numerous nearly perfect specimens of jars, 
bowls, knives, needles, baskets, cloths, matting, etc,, eighteen 
skulls were found, all articles of great interest to the student of 
ethnology and archzology. Hitherto, excepting a few relics found 
by Richard Wetherill, only broken pottery or inferior articles 
have been picked up. Only one skull had been discovered—that 
found in Chaco Canon, to which I have already referred. 

It was this wonderland which my companion, Mr. C. P. Howard, 
and myself had made the chief objective point of a visit to Col- 
orado. In reaching it, the mountains had not been neglected,— 
ascents of Pike’s Peak and Mt. Sneffles, of the San Juan Range, 
having been made by us,—and on September 18th we found our- 
selves at Durango, a station on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. At this place it seemed difficult to obtain much in- 
formation in regard to the Mancos country, but the name of 
Wetherill’s ranch was given to us as the best place to go to. 
That same evening we engaged a two-horse conveyance, and in 
the morning started for a thirty-mile drive westward over the 
mesa, toward Mancos.* 





*It would have been better to take stage to Mancos, but we were uncertain about 
our ability to obtain saddle-horses there; so we drove horses which we afterwards 
used on our expedition. We found, however, that we might have obtained plenty 
of ponies at Mancos. 
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The drive was a very interesting one. Leaving Durango at 
7:55 A. M., we passed through a country of coal-mines, and 
reached the top of the mesa at9:30 A, M. Here the Fort Lewis 
road continues west. Our way led to the right, or north, and 
we had views of the near La Plata Mountains. In another hour 
we reached the ranch of Osmond and Le Conte; here we were 
interested in the large fields of grain. At 11:30 o’clock we put 
up at Dick’s ranch, where we rested our horses for an hour and 
twenty minutes, and had our dinner. Around this ranch are 
very tall pine-trees. The proprietor raises about forty tons of 
hay annually, and crops of oats, wheat and potatoes. These facts 
all entertained us, for we had supposed we were about to enter 
a semi-desert. There is hardly any dew here. Sometimes as 
much as thirty inches of snow falls in fierce winter storms, but 
it disappears very quickly. Coal, on which the hopes of Durango 
largely rest, is found near by, and there are placer-mines on the 
high mesas to the north. 

An hour beyond Dick’s ranch we came to the edge of the 
mesa, and could look down upon the valley of Mancos. It was 
a great surprise. Instead of a parched and arid region, we were 
looking upon a beautiful land where great fields of golden grain 
covered hillside and valley. Point Lookout, the great terrace- 
like table-land, or mesa-verde, upon the west side of the entrance 
to Mancos Canon, looked like the abutment to a mighty bridge. 
The imposing Ute Peak rose beyond it in the west; and far over 
the plain were seen dim, hazy mountains. Driving hurriedly 
down the steep mesa, we passed the little cluster of houses which 
constitutes the village, and reached Wetherill’s ranch at 3:40 P. M. 


We were cordially welcomed, and immediately felt at home. 
With the head of the house, Mr. B. K. Wethe.ill, it is the same 
old story as with many pioneers. Years ago, in poor health 
and with little money, he rode a pony across the plains from 
the Missouri River and took up a claim in this remote valley. 
With the help of four strong sons, all has prospered. The soil, 
by irrigation, yields good crops; many horses pasture near, 
and hundreds of cattle roam the mesas. Everything about the 
ranch gave evidence of thrift and comfort. The barns were 
large and well filled, and enormous stacks of hay and straw 
were near the corral. The house, built logs of placed upon the 
terrace of an ancient river-bed, is strong and compact. The 
dining-room, an important factor, is large, and has a big fire- 
place. The farm has been named the “Alamo Ranch”. Eight 
years ago, not a tree stood near it. Water runs in an irrigating 
channel through the yard and garden; and cotton-wood trees, 
planted within a few years, give a grateful shade. The whole 
neighboring scene is a pastoral one; a home has been established 
in the wilderness of sage-brush and pinon-pine. Very beautiful 
in the distant background are the La Plata Mountains, seen 
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from the hillsides and from the meadows. The form and struct- 
ure of Hesperis Peak are especially remarkable; great bands 
stretch across it, showing the geological structure even at a 
distance of fifteen miles. Towards evening, we went with Mr. 
Wetherill, to see some old ruins near the ranch, by the roadside. 
They appear like natural mounds, or heaps of stone, but close 
scrutiny refers their origin to human hands. Broken pottery 
is strewn all around. Much time would be required to deter- 
mine the limits and size of the village or city, for it was of con- 
siderable extent. Tumbled-down walls cover a large field. We 
took two photographs to show the location of the debris, There 
was a lovely sunset, the rays lingering long on the La Plata 
Mountains. 

On our arrival in the afternoon, we had found only Mr. and 
Mrs. Wetherill at home. Their eldest son, Richard, to whom I 
have already referred, and who knows the country better than 
any other man, was absent on a long ride after some strayed 
horses. Two other sons were on far journeys of similar pursuit; 
and John, a younger brother, was down in Mancos Canon for a 
trip to some of the first cliff-houses. Our plans were therefore 
in an uncertain state; but at dark Richard rode into the corral, 
and a grand trip was assured us. That evening we made plans 
for a sojourn among the canons of the south. We found our 
new friend both agreeable and well informed, and we sat before 
the fire till late into the night and heard the story of the Mancos 
valley. It appears that what had been a hindrance to others 
never deterred him from entering the wild regions; for though 
the Utes had but recently made way with an adventurer, who 
strolled into their domain, yet even during the skirmishing warfare 
of only a few years since, the friendly intercourse between the 
Wetherill family and the Indians had never been broken, and 
they exchanged visits all through the period of the border fights. 
Richard gave us many facts of interest, some of which we found 
confirmed by our own investigations. Much of the interest this 
paper may posses is due to information given directly by him 
to us, and for which he must be given full and entire credit. 
It is only unfortunate that he is not inclined to write out his own 
observations and his deductions from them. 

The weather had been warm and dry, and as we turned in 
Richard remarked: “How much better time we should have, if 
we could have rain!” His wish was fulfilled, for torrents came 
down in the night. Scarcity of good water is the scourge of the 
country. Mancos River is an alkali stream; the springs, rarely 
found, are alkaline; but when much rain falls the river water is 
improved, 

In the morning the landscape was bright and fresh, and we 
had occasional showers till eight o’clock. After some delay, 
the mule “Jiffy” was loaded up with a supply of bedding, pro- 
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visions, and a spade, and as mounted men at 10:40 A, M., we 
rode off toward the entrance of the canon. 

Mancos Canon is about forty miles long. The distance is 
called thirty-seven miles to a tower near the southern end, which 
is described by Mr. Jackson in Hayden’s Report. The width at 
that place is about three miles, In the narrower portions the 
gorge is perhaps half a mile wide. At the opening, where we 
rode along to the south, the mesa walls, like great portals, are 
separated about five miles, with a sloping, nearly level tract be- 
tween. It was not our intention to go the whole length of 
the valley, but to ride about six hours,—a distance of some 
twenty-five miles, camp there, and explore a more promising lo- 
cality among the lateral canons upon the east and west sides. 
In carrying out our plans we were guided by Richard’s experi- 
ence, who had found that it was much easier to reach the heads 
of the tributary gorges by riding over the tops of the mesas, than 
to follow the ravines up from their junction with the main stream. 

We had gained but a short distance when we met John Weth- 
erill’s party returning. We stopped their pack-horse, ‘‘Kaiser’”’, 
and headed him to the south, much to his sorrow; but we need- 
ed his services and the contents of the pack which he carried. 
John hurried to the ranch, promising to return and follow us 
after dining and feeding his horse. He overtook us late in the 
afternoon, and proved of great assistance. After fording the Man- 
cos River,—here only worthy the name of creek,—our path was 
henceforth only an Indian trail. In about an hour we passed 
Armstreng’s, the last ranch, and at half-past one o’clock were 
at the mouth of Webber Canon, the first tributary gorge on the 
left or eastern side. Here are locatednumerous mounds, similar 
to those near Wetherill’s ranch. Sandstone was used in the 
building. Excavations previously made by Richard showed 
regular walls; and in graves opened by him bones of the ancient 
people were found. 

At quarter-past three we came opposite to a ruined structure 
placed high above us on the right,—a very picturesque cliff-house; 
and though it has been visited often, we thought it worth a little 
climb to see it in detail. It took us but ten minutes to reach it 
from the trail below. The ruins are placed under an arched 
cliff, the space of which we estimated at thirty feet high in front, 
and eighteen feet high in the rear, where the masonry jutted 
against the roof. All the space under the cliff, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet in length, had evidently been covered with the structure. 
While I was making notes, my companion made a ground plan 
which I am able to present here. The measurements were 
obtained by pacing off the different rooms. The walls, gener- 
erally twelve inches thick, are sixteen inches thick in the cir- 
cular house ; the plan so represents it. The material used in the 
building was sandstone, of the same composition as the sur- 
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rounding cliffs. The stones of the walls of the house were fairly 
well faced. Mortar was used, taken from the dust near at hand. 
Some of the walls had been plastered with material taken from 
_ the river-bed; it was put on with the hands, the finger-marks 

showing the manner of doing the work. Now standing there 
are six front rooms, only three of which are well preserved. Two 
of them are circular. See Plate III. In the north enclosure is 
a painting of a small-sized hand in red. On one of the walls is 
a human figure five inches and three quarters high, represented 
playing a flute-like instrument,* 

The floors of the rooms are pretty well demolished. From 
the north apartment, a peculiarly shaped door leads into a back 
chamber. But for the fact that it is the entrance to an enclosure 
which could have had no light, one would be inclined to take it 
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fora window. The lintel is a charred cedar stick; there is a 
good stone sill. This house fronts the east. Upon the opposite 
side of the canon, quite low down, is one building, and high up 
on the cliff is another. They are both small, and difficult to 
detect with the naked eye. It has been stated as a fact hereto- 
fore that all the houses were built upon the western side of the 
canon, so that the rising sun could shine into them.t This is 
an error; indeed some of the finest ruins have been discovered 
upon the eastern face of the cliffs. 

After taking several photographs at this ruin, at five o’clock 
we took our departure. John Wetherill, accompanied by his 
watch-dog, joined us at the trail. Soon the path left the prox- 
imity of the river, and by numerous obstacles was crowded high 





*A flute was found in a cliff-house, and is now in the Denver collection. 
+Crest of the Continent, p. 160; also Hayden’s Report, 1876, W. H. Jackson,|p. 376. 
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up on a terrace on the west side and above the trees, so that we 
obtained a clear view of the opposite walls and steep slopes. 
Suddenly we saw a drove of horses upon the hillside, and follow- 
ing them rode an Indian with a little Ute sitting behind him 
astride the steed. The red-man caught sight of our “ outfit,” © 
and for a long time regarded us with a stern curiosity, He 
evidently considered us as intruders in his domain. He was a 
picturesque sight; without covering for his head, his black hair 
flowing down his neck, and with a blanket over his shoulders. 
He did not take his eyes from us till we had passed down into 
the brush in the river-bottom. 


While we were under the sheltering cliffs which protected the 
ruins, a heavy shower passed over. We thought that we had 
escaped a wetting, but the bushes and trees were so damp that 
we got pretty well soaked, and before reaching eur proposed 
camping-place we were treated to a deluge from the skies. We 
pitched camp at quarter of seven in a clump of box-elders, at a 
point a little above the entrance to Cliff Canon, a tributary of 
the Mancos from the west. The branches were so wet from a 
passing shower that we could not cut any boughs for a bed; so 
stretching a wagon canvass (which had covered one of the packs) 
between two trees to keep off the rain, we spread blankets on the 
ground and then dried ourselves off by the camp fire. The river 
ran very near our camp. The liquid was disagreeable to the 
taste and very muddy. John bailed some from a pool that con- 
tained water that had overflowed from the stream, and thus had 
had time to settle. The disagreeable flavor is not noticeable in 
coffee, but boiling the water alone does not seem to improve it. 
The night was pitch-dark, and we could see nothing when far 
from the fire.” Rain continued through the early part of the 
evening. 

We were up at half-past six; dispatched breakfast of bacon 
and coffee in short notice; and leaving John to arrange camp and 
saddle our beasts, Mr. Howard, Richard, and myself scrambled 
up the eastern side of the canon to a height of about two hun- 
dred feet, to obtain a glimpse of a cliff-house perched high up on 
the western side. This little ruin is difficult of detection with- 
out a glass, but when once seen is instantly recognized. It 
seems quite inaccessible, but is reached without much difficulty. 
The canon walls are very bold and striking. A grand tower 
stands at the entrance to Box Canon,* in which there are a num- 
ber of small houses which have never been entered or explored 
in any way. Our camp, in the trees below, with the ascending 
smoke, was very picturesque. Upon the opposite cliff coal 
showed in seams. 





*A short canon so-called: though all the very short canons are thus designated 
because they end abruptly against high cliffs, and thus differ from the long laters 
gorges, some of which can be gotten into easily from the upper extremities. 





INTERIOR OF CIRCULAR ROOM (Mancos Canon). 


PLATE III.—_CLIFF HOUSE IN ACOWITZ CANON. 
[From Photographs by Frederick H. Chapin.] 
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Returning to our temporary home, we all started at nine 
o'clock with three horses and the mule, to ascend to the top of 
the steep mesa on the east, journeying by a rough Indian trail. 
We were bound for some ruins in Acowitz Canon.* Near the 
trail a sharp ridge or dyke of igneous rock has been thrust up 
through the sandstone. In twenty minutes we were forced to 
dismount and lead our horses the rest of the way; and as much 
more time spent in hard walking brought us to the plateau, per- 
haps eighteen hundred feet above the river. From this point is 
obtained a good view of houses in Cliff and Mancos Canons, also 
an outlook toward the western mountains, the Sierra El Late. 
An hour’s ride across country, over a comparatively level tract, 
through pinon-pine and junipers, brought us to a fork of Aco- 
witz Canon, in which are antiquities well worth investigation by 
the archzologist. We tied our horses to trees at some distance 
from the great ravine. Here, as on the edges of many of the 
other chasms, there is no soil, grass, or trees within several hun- 
dred feet of the brink. The surface is smooth sandstone, with 
here and there great hollows filled with rain-water. These places 
are called “tanks” by the ranchmen, and are the only water-sup- 
ply for deer or cattle on the mesa. ; 

The group of ruins which we proposed to photograph, to be 
exact, is situated on the western cliff of the third left-hand fork 
of Acowitz Canon. The structures are invisible from above on 
the same side, neither is there any way of descending to them; 
so we worked our way around to the eastern side, and there 
found a wall which must have been used as a fortification. Or- 
iginally the breastwork was built with great care, for the stones 
are regular in shape and have been cut and faced, But few of 
them remain as placed by the builders; yet this little rampart 
gives a clew to the explorer who is hunting for a way down into 
the canon. Stepping over the tumbled-down walls and looking 
down the precipice, we found hewn steps on the face of the cliff, 
and descending by them, as members of the tribes must have 
done,—as perhaps their ferocious adversaries may have done,— 
we .on reached the bottom of the gorge, and hurriedly scram- 
bl.u up to the interesting ruins. 

A strange, wild, lonely canon! No sounds were heard to dis- 
turb the scene but the croaking of ravens as they flew over our 
heads. The great arched cliff hangs high above the ruins, but 
a little way from it the canon ends in solid sheer walls, which 
sweep around in acurve. Looking all about we see but one 
exit above, and that by the steps which we had descended. 
Perched in a little cleft over our heads was a second group of 
masonry, apparently inaccessible and in good repair. I suggested 





*This was formerly called Johnson's Canon, for'the simple reason that a man by 
that name once wintered some cattle down in the bottom of the gorge. As some of 
the other canons have Indian names, it would seem quite appropriate to give this 
one a similar designation. 
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that we try to scale the cliff. Richard thought it impossible, 
and pointed to the trunk of a tree that leaned against the ledge, 
which he had placed there, and which failed by some six feet of 
reaching the rounding sandstone terrace above. While our com- 
panions were rummaging around the lower rooms, John and I 
tried our luck in squirming up the tree. It was of no use; we 
could not reach far enough, and there was not the slightest hold 
or crevice for the fingers. We got an old beam from the ruined 
floors, which was a trifle’longer than the tree, and fastening a rope 
to one end, placed the timber up against the cliff by the side of the 
other stick. With the aid of the rope we could gain the top of 
the timber with less expenditure of force. We made several 
attempts in vain to gain the ledge, each time being obliged to 
come down to rest; but at last my companion, whose arms and 
legs were of long reach, after removing much dust and debris, 
was able to get a hand-hold, and clambered up. I followed 
him; and, calling to our friends, they sent up the spade and 
camera, then mounted after us, and we entered the mysterious 
rooms. 

How long since human foot had trodden this sandstone floor? 
Surely mgt since the forgotten prehistoric race had deserted the 
caves. Certainly no white man had ever entered these walls be- 


fore, and the superstitious Ute would not dare to venture under 


the shadow of the cliff. After our difficult tussle in scaling the 
wall, we thought we might be rewarded by finding some rare 
specimen of the skill in ceramic art known to the dwellers 
among the caves,—perhaps a graceful pitcher, or a water-jar, 
standing on a shelf waiting to be called for; but on the contrary 
there was an air of desolation around the vacated quarters. It 
was cleaner than the ruin below, and showed no signs of being 
a burial-place, or ground in which it would be profitable to dig. 
Undoubtedly the best places for such examination are in the 
lower ruins. 


But we found the little abode of a bygone people unique and 
interesting. We now made some photographs of the strange 
strucures. The outer walls had been built upon the edge of the 
ledge, and to investigate the different rooms we were obliged to 
bend or crawl back of them, for the cliff was very low in the 
rear. In one of the rooms we dug a little, but found nothing. 
The door to this room is of peculiar shape, being wider at the 
bottom than at the top; we could see no reason for it. The 
floor of the ledge was covered with fine dust; when disturbed 
by the spade it raised a choking cloud, that forced the would-be 
excavator to beat a retreat. On the south corner is a very funny 
little building, to which there is one entrance. See Plate III. 
This again, one would take for a window, but that when the 
whole wall was standing, no light could pass through it. The 
race of Cliff-dwellers were not liberal of space when they. built 
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their doors, for we did not find one high enough to pass through 
without bending. 

It was a fascinatingly queer place; but we must away, for 
time-consuming caution must be used in the retreat from our 
citadel. The rope made our descent comparatively easy. My 
friend and Richard went down first; then we lowered the plates 
and camera, threw the spade after them, and I followed. John, 
as the last man, looped the rope around a pile of masonry and 
let himself down. He reached out and got hold of the tree in 
safety; but by a little sliding of the cord a big rock was dis- 
lodged, which in falling crashed upon the package of dry plates, 
and I have two less pictures to show than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


We now set to work to explore and photograph the lower 
structure. Many parts were in a good state of preservation; 
sticks and supports were still intact. Floors were made with sills 
of cedar; willow sticks were then laid over, and the whole was 
covered with plaster. In most cases the floors have fallen in. 
We noticed some peculiar arrangements: one such was a sort of 
low cubby-hole, outside of the main structure, which was eight 
feet front and five feet deep, with two little doors, This may 
have been used as a store-room. We found much broken pot- 
tery; among the rest fragments of large bowls, which it would 
be possible to partially restore. One very remarkable thing, 
which showed the eccentricity of the builders, was a room that 
appeared to have no entrance. In fact I walked around it once 
without discovering that I had passed a room. A little investi- 
gation revealed an entrance from the top. The enclosure was 
eight feet square; the entrance a hole with an aperture of seven- 
teen and a halfinches. The ceiling of wood was plastered over, 
and was very firm. Any photographers who may be looking for 
a dark room in which to change plates at mid-day when in this 
locality will find this room as good a place as could be desired. 
From its top I took a photograph of one end of the edifice, as it 
was a good view-point. Mr. Howard took advantage of this 
position to photograph some interesting grooves on a ledge of 
smooth sandstone, which is at the base of the walls, This he 
accomplished by placing the camera flat on the roof of the en- 
closed room, and letting the lens hang over. These holes in the 
rock were made by the natives in sharpening their tools; they 
were large and probably used for grinding axe-edges. On an- 
other ledge we observed smaller grooves, where awls, knives and 
needles were whetted. One of the central rooms is well plas- 
tered, smooth as a modern wall. A round room had piers below 
the ground floor. These piers are plastered also. In the sides of 
the walls were little recesses which may have been used as shelves. 
There is a door similar to the one that we saw and photographed 
in Mancos Canon, Above this door the walls are hollow. 
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We had not the time at our disposal to excavate among the 
rubbish, but we poked around enough to show that it would be 
easy work to unearth many relics. A little scraping away of 
the debris revealed human bones, cloths, matting, etc. In 
walking among these ruins, one passes over tumbled-down walls, 
and crosses remnants of shaky floors of charred cedar. My 
companion noticed fossil shell impressions on a stone which had. 
been used in the building.* 


We left this interesting spot at 2:15 P. M., Mr, Howard and 
John returning to camp, while Richard and [I started off on 
a tour of investigation. We discovered some houses in the 
fourth left-hand fork of Acowitz Canon, a place that has never 
been visited before. Here stands a good circular room, with 
two windows. On the sandstone plateau, near the brink of the 
gorge, is the most remarkable crack that I ever saw. I called 
Richard’s attention to it, and I hope he will show it to people 
who may travel with him in the future. In a land where erosion 
has played such a part in modelling the face of the country, a 
crack is phenomenal. Unfortunately, I made no measurements 
and can not give a reliable description; but it was more than a 
hundred feet long and about a foot in width. It was inclined at 
a considerable angle, and the bottom could not be seen. 

From this fork we went far up on the main Acowitz Canon, 
leaving our horses behind. From one of its pockets we had re- 
markable views down its whole length to the Mancos, and then 
through that depression to the magnificent mesa which stands 
above the river’s place of exit. It was truly a sublime sight. 
The nearer scene is a wild one; quaking aspens grow in the up- 
per part of the gorge, and in the bottom are tall, stately pines, 
which climb to the height of the top walls, and were even with 
our eyes as we looked across the canon, 

I lost, from a stupid double-exposure, several very interesting 
negatives of a weird ruin, almost inaccessible, which occupies a 
secluded cavern in this canon. One single picture, however, 
is left to me, which shows the remarkable structure of the cliffs, 
and the beautiful curve which they make as they sweep around 
to the east. What a dark and gloomy place, too, did these 
people select for their home or fortress, whichever name we may 
give to it! A stronghold surely it was, impregnable to a foe 
armed only with arrows and clubs. The great cliff spanning 
over it shielded the inhabitants from all attack from the table- 
land over them; and the vertical cliffs below could not be scaled 
when rocks were being hurled from battlement and tower above. 
As the sun was sinking in the west we could not examine closer 





*Hayden’s Begert, 1876, W. H. Holmes, “Ruins at Aztec Springs.” “The stone 
used is chiefly of the fossiliferous limestone that outcro’ along the base of the Mesa 
Verde, a mile or more away, and its transportation to this place has doubtless been 
@ great work for a people so totally without facilities.” . 
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this remote structure, but hurried back to our steeds, and 
reached our quarters long after dark. 

The next morning we broke camp at nine o’clock and were 
en route for the mesa between Cliff and Navajo Canons, to ex- 
plore this time a western tributary of the Mancos. We were 
minus the services of a valuable animal. The mule, though hob- 
bled, had. managed to escape, and was probably gathered into 
the Indians’ drove. “Kaiser” must pack a double burden. After 
an hour’s riding to the south, we came upon old Indian wicky- 
ups; in a few minutes more, we rode by some which were com- 
paratively new; and at eleven o’clock the yelping of many curs 
announced our arrival at an encampment,—the temporary home 
of Tabayo, the Ute we had seen tending his horses the day 
before. After some vain negotiations for the privilege of photo- 
graphing the family of this surly child of the wildnerness, we 
rode on down the valley, and soon came to more mound ruins. 
Within a short distance of each other, two towers are standing, 
possibly the watch-towers of the early explorers. What remains 
of the higher one is twelve feet in diameter. There are ruins 
near the latter, which are thirty-six feet in diameter; the build- 
ing does not show great skill, as the stones of the walls do not’ 
break joints. 

After photographing the towers, we turned up a rocky path 
to climb the mesa. Far down the canon—which here was of 
wide expanse, and very level—we spied the smoke of a larger 
Indian encampmeut. Suddenly a mounted red-skin emerged 
from the group of wickyups, and galloped wildly over the plain, 
As we mounted higher he put spurs to his horse and soon over- 
took us, With only a glance at those of us who were behind 
he rode up to Richard and took his proffered hand; yet there 
was mischief in his look as he demanded our intentions. Our 
guide pointed out the direction of our journey over the mesa and 
home by a westward route, and added to his sign language the 
words “one sleep.” The Ute observed our spade; he seemed 
dissatisfied. Then he expostulated in Ute, Spanish, and En- 
glish, so mixed up in vocabularly that it was difficult to com- 
prehend; but out of the jargon I caught the following ideas: 
“White man rich; Indian poor. White man dig up Mogquis, 
make Ute sick. Little Ute, big Ute, all heap sick.* He made 
a motion indicative of the process of excavation, and with a 
threatening, superstitious look seemed bound to prevent any 
such sacrilege of the graves of the departed tribes. Richard in- 
sisted that we did not intend to disturb the bones of the Moquis, 
but were to photographthem. This latter operation he explained 
by pointing to our apparatus, and going through the motions 
of looking through glass. Wap (for such was his name) now 





*This reference of Wap to the Moquois shows that the Utes havea tradition that 
the Moquis are the descendants of the Cliff-dwellers. 
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made a demand for toll, for the privilege of going over the mesa: 
but Richard, pointing to the high-climbing sun, answered, “Ken 
[Quien] sabe.” As we turned away, Wap exclaimed, “no money, 

ichard no come back in Canon.” The Ute stood motionless, 
regarding us till we were high among the upper cliffs of canon, 
when he turned wrathfully away and galloped to the north to- 
ward Tabayo’s wickyups. I must confess that I watched these 
tents till they were well out of sight, for I feared to see Wap and 
Tabayo mount their ponies and gallop down toward the lower 
encampment, where generally a dozen or more braves are to be 
found. Such a force, if gathered, could have compelled us to 
return to Mancos, thus frustrating the important plan of our ex- 
pedition. We were not even armed to show bluster if threatened, 
a rickety revolver in Richard’s belt being the only weapon in 
the outfit. 

After a long ride we reached a camping-ground at the head 
of a branch of the left-hand fork of Cliff Canon. Hurriedly un- 
packing, we hobbled the horses that were most likely to 
stray far, and taking along our photographic kit, wended our 
way on foot toward that remarkable group of ruins of which I 
have already spoken, and which Richard has called “the Cliff- 
Palace.”* At about three o’clock we reached the brink of the 
canon opposite the wonderful structure. Surely its discoverer 
had not overstated the beauty and magnitude of this strange ruin. 
There it was, occupying a great oval space under a grand cliff 
wonderful to behold, appearing like an immense ruined castle 
with dismantled towers. The stones in front were broken away, 
but behind them rose the walls of a second story; and in the 
rear of these, in under the dark cavern, stood the third tier of 
masonry. Still farther back in the gloomy recess, little houses 
rested on upper ledges. A short distance down the canon are 
cosy buildings perched in utterly inaccessible nooks. The 
neighboring scenery is marvellous; the view down the canon to 
the Mancos is alone worth the journey to see. See frontispiece. 

We stopped to take a few views, and then commenced the 
descent into the gulf below. What would otherwise have been 
a hazardous proceeding, was rendered easy by using the steps 
which had been cut in the wall by the builders of the fortress. 
There are fifteen of these scooped-out hollows in the rock, which 
covered perhaps half of the distance down the precipice, At 
that point the cliff had probably fallen away; but luckily for our 
purpose, a dead tree leaned against the wall, and descending 
into its branches we reached the base of the parapet. In the bed 
of the canon is a secondary gulch, which required care in de- 
scending. We hung a rope or lasso over some steep, smooth 
ledges, and let ourselves down by it.. We left it hanging there 
and used it to ascend by on our return. 








*Investigation shows that it was a communistic dwelling, 
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Nearer approach increased our interest in the marvel. From 
the south end of the ruin, which we first attained, trees hide the 
northern walls, yet the view is beautiful. We remained long, 
and ransacked the structure from one end tothe other. Accord- 
ing to Richard’s measurements, the space covered by the building 
is 425 feet long, 80 feet high in front, and 80 feet deep in the 
centre. One hundred and twenty-four rooms have been traced 
on the ground floor, and a thousand people may have lived 
within its confines. Se Plate IV. 


So many walls have fallen that it is difficult to reconstruct the 
building in imagination; but the photographs show that there 
must have been many stories. There are towers and circular 
rooms, square and rectangular enclosures; yet all with a seeming 
symmetry, though in some places the walls look as if they were 
put up as additions in later periods. One of the towers is bar- 
rel-shaped; other circles are true. The diameter of one circular 
room, or estufa, is sixteen feet and six inches, There are six 
piers, which are well plastered. There are five recess-holes, 
which appear as if constructed for shelves. In several rooms we 
observed good fireplaces.* In another room, where the outer 
walls have fallen away, we found that an attempt had been made 
at ornamentation; a broad band had been painted across the 
wall, and above it is a peculiar decoration which shows in one of 
our photographs. The lines were similar to embellishment on 
pottery which we found.| We observed in one place corn-cobs 
imbedded in the plaster in the walls, showing that the cob 1s as 
old as that portion of the dwelling. The cobs, as well as kernels 
of cornt which we found, are of small size, similar to what the 
Ute squaws raise now without irrigation. We found a large 
stone mortar, which may have been-used to grind the corn, 
Broken pottery was everywhere; like specimens in the other 
cliff-Louses, it was similar in design to that which we picked up 
in the valley ruins near Wetherill’s ranch, convincing us of the 
identity of the builders of the two classes of ruins. We also 
found parts of skulls and bones, fragments of weapons, and 
pieces of cloth. One nearly complete skeleton lies on a wall 
waiting for some future antiquarian. The burial-place of the 
clan was down under the rear of the cave. 

While among these ruins one is led to speculate upon their 
age. It is a question difficult to decide, or to give an opinion 
upon. Located in a dry climate, protected from all aerial forces, 
there is no reason why, if unmolested, the walls should not stand 





*Fireplaces have been rarely observed among the cliff-dwellings. Mr. Holmes 
pein | ee. in Mancos Canon; in “Hayden’s port,” 1876. See illustration, pl. 
xxxiii. \ 

+The pottery is either indented or ornamented with lines or scrolls. Figures of 
animals or men have never been found. 

?tBesides corn it is known that the race of Cliff-dwelleis raised beans and squash ; 
we any picked up stems of the latter. For domestie animals they owned 
qgurkeys. 
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a thousand years essentially as we now see them ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that they may have stood a thousand years in 
the past. The valley ruins have gone a long way farther toward 
complete destruction than the cliff-dwellings. This has led one 
authority to suggest that the cliff-houses “owe their construction 
to events that immediately preceded the expulsion of the pueblo 
tribes from this district.” The same authority also states that 
“the final abandonment of the cliff and cave dwellings has oc- 
curred at a comparatively recent date, certainly subsequent to 
the Spanish conquest.”* But allowing that the cliff-housés were 
deserted only three hundred years ago, this would not help us 
to assign a date for the building of some of the larger structures, 
which, from what we know of the tools employed, must have 
been the work of time. Not a scrap of metal has been found in 
the debris which rest upon and among the tumbled-down walls. 
Most of the stones that were employed in the rearing of the 
great edifice must have been laboriously shaped by an almost 
shapeless stone axe. Such work, carried on under so great 
difficulties, did not allow of villages being constructed in a day. 

One fact which has been investigated by that eminent arch- 
zologist, Mr. A. F. Bandelier, would seem to throw some light 
upon the subject. According to this authority, “it does not ap- 
pear that the sedentary Indians of New Mexico ever made, 
within traditional and documentary times, any other than the 
painted pottery in greater or less degree ot perfection.”+ This 
would prove that the specimens of indented ware which we have 
found cannot be less than four hundred years old; how old the 
painted pottery is, we know not, 

The builders—who were they, and where did they come from ? 
Surely I would not venture to theorize from the small collection 
of facts which we have obtained, but I will state a few probable 
facts of history. From the seventh to the twelfth century the 
Toltecs invaded Mexico from the north; following them, came 
the Aztees. It is possible that Colorado and New Mexico may 
have been the former dwelling-place of these migratory nations ; 
or if they came from the northwest, straggling bands may have 
strolled into the lands we are describing. Yet all connection 
between the people of the north and those of Mexico had prob- 
ably been lost long before the year1I530. It is not even probable 
that either knew of the existence of the other, though a belief 
has been current that those people worshipped Montezuma.t 
As for the state of the civilization of the ancient people, it could 
not have been very advanced. A community who could huddle 
together in such small, close, unventilated quarters, who buried 








}Bepeet ont Rani a the Pestle or Pecos,” published in the “Pa 

¥ on the Ruins o' e 0 O ”” publis n the - Ss of th 
A logical Institute of Asan. 105. - acai . 
1A belief that has been exploded by Mr. Bandelier. 

















PLATE IV.—RUIN IN CLIFF CANON, FROM THE NORTH END. 
{From a Photograph by Frederick H. Chapin.] 
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their dead under their floors and under the rear of cliffs back of 
their mightiest houses, could not have reached a very high ideal 
of refinement. Yet, perhaps, we are too hasty. Perchance these 
remote fortresses were subjected to a long state of siege by 
crafty Ute or fiery Apache, wherein the heroic defenders stood 
out to the last; and as man after man fell at his post, his body 
was hastily imbedded in debris at the rear. 


Naturally this huge ruin interested us more than anything 
else that we met with in our trip. It deserves study by compe- 
tent archzologists. Thorough and careful excavation would 
perhaps reveal relics which would throw light on the early his- 
tory of the primitive inhabitants. It is to be hoped, however, 
that any work which may be done here in the future will be 
carried on under competent supervision, and that the walls will 
not be damaged in any way. With a suitable appropriation, 
this structure could be converted into a museum* and filled with 
relics of the lost people, and become one of the attractions of 
southern Colorado. 

We returned to camp at dark, and after the usual hard riding 
after horses, got everything to rights and whiled away the even- 
ing hours by a huge fire. Such a blaze as the juniper and pinions 
make—a fire easy to build, and of lasting brilliancy ! 

The next morning dawned warm and bright, with a pleasant 
light breeze. We were up at sunrise, and off at eight o'clock. 
We had intended going to some cliff-houses in Navajo Canon,t 
but our time would not allow it, Our route lay to the 
north, along the mesa and between Cliff and Navajo Canons, 
which here run nearly parallel with the main one. We passed 
near the ends of many tributaries of these gorges, which showed 
that while it was a comparatively easy matter to get out of this 
country to the north, to come to any given point from that direc- 
tion would be impossible to any one not familiar with all the 
arms of the different canons. 


We observed no traces of ancient roads on the mesa, nor of 
irrigating ditches; but at half-past nine we passed the ruins of 
what appears to have been a great reservoir, At about ten 
o’clock we were at the heads of Navajo and Cliff Canons, and 
soon we were so near the west end of the mesa that we caughta 
glimpse of the broad Montezuma valley. All the morning we 
followed trails leading through extensive forests of juniper and 
pinion trees, but composed of trees of small size. The pinons 
were loaded with nuts, which are good eating. The Indians 
make flour from them, on which they subsist during certain 
seasons. Flying about were many pinion birds. The trails 





*Possibly nder structures may yet be discovered; for the Indians tell of large 
cliff-houses in a canon south of Navajo Canon, on the west side of the Mancos River. 
This gorge has never been explored. 

+Wetherill states that these structures are well built, though not very large. 
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were made by Indians, deer, or cattle. We caught sight of 
three deer in the morning; and our dog brought a wild steer to 
bay, which threatened at one time to run us down. 


At 11:15 we reached the summit of the mesa, at a point about 
an hour south of the promotory which marks the entrance to 
Mancos Canon, A most remarkable view was unfolded. Over 
the pastoral scenes of the valley of Mancos, beyond the deep 
canons of the Dolores River, far away in the north, loomed the 
snowy crests of San Juan Mountains, Lone Cone, and the San 
Miguel Mountains on the left, then the Ouray group, with the 
grand peak which we had climbed, flanked on the southeast by 
the mountains of Silverton and the needles of the Rio de las 
Animas. Far away in the east rose range upon range, which 
we could not name with certainty. In the west were the Blue 
Mountains of Utah, Sierra Abajo and Sierra le Sal. Beyond, to 
the south and southwest, stretched the great system of laby- 
rinthine canons to the Rio San Juan, and far beyond were the 
Carisso Mountains of New Mexico. 

Resting on this summit during the mid-day hours, it was inter- 
esting to recall many incidents of our trip, and to return to a 
discussion of the former population. Something we had just 
observed, helped us to a theory. Looking over the wide stretch 
of country, we recalled the fact that to the early explorers this 
land seemed a desert. Over the wide, arid plains stretch miles 
of waste acres, covered with sage brush and grease-wood. Yet 
all along the tops of the great mesa, over which we had been 
riding, pottery is strewn, and signs of a primitive race are found. 
Their numbers must have been large, or the period of their stay 
prolonged. Perhaps it may be necessary to suppose some 
change of climate, to conceive how such a population could have 
supported themselves by agricultural employment. What the 
farmers of Mancos and Montezuma valleys are doing, shows 
what the low lands are capable of producing with irrigation; but 
we find no vestiges of ditches on the mesa, and there is not much 
water to turn into such channels if they did exist. Yet, beside 
such forests of cedar and pinon as thrive here, grass grows 
enough to support much game and many cattle; and the time 
may come when the land, grasped by the oncoming ‘mightier 
race, will be overturned and tilled, and all along the broad table- 
land we shall see the tasselled maize bend, and fields of wheat 
move to the breeze. Then we shall not be surprised when we 
read that the country once supported a great population, of a 
people well advanced in many arts, and who conceived of certain 
forms of beauty, even though they had not the ability to give 
their ideas expression. Meanwhile, may we not imagine them a 
race who loved peace rather than war, but, hard-pressed by 
savage foe, fought stubbornly and long, and died rather than 
desert their romantic fortresses among the canon cliffs? 
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THE GREAT SERPENT AND OTHER EFFIGIES. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 





One of the most interesting questions in connection with the 
effigy mounds is the one which concerns their origin, There 
are two theories in reference to this. First, that they were the : 
embodiment of the totem system of some wild tribe of hunters, 
and that they were altogether of native origin, purely aboriginal. 

The second is, that there is embodied in them a system of serpent 
worship which was introduced from some other continent, but 
which became mingled with the native totem system, and was 
here placed in permanent earth form, the two systems—the 
native and the foreign—being closely associated. The latter is 
the opinion which has been reached by the writer, after close in- 
vestigation and long hesitation. The present paper is designed 

i. to show the reasons for adopting this conclusion, Let us, how- 

ever, be understood. We have held all along that the Winne- 

bagoes, abranch of the Dakotas, may have been the effigy builders. 

We still hold this opinion, but the Winnebagoes, or Dakotas, as 

a whole, seem to have possessed traditions and symbols which 

would indicate that a system which was foreign to this country 

generally was held by them and carried with them in all their 

migrations. This system was very common in Europe at an 

early day, and has left the impress of itself upon very many of 

the monuments there. To some it would seem to be a system 

which was peculiar to the Indo-European race, and was identical 

with what is called the Druidic faith, belonging to the Celts, 
who were a purely historic race. To others, however, it seems 
to be a system which was older than the Celts, and is regarded 
as a gift of the prehistoric times to the historic, the chief em- 
bodiment being in those works which have been ascribed to the 
Druids, but the origin of which is still very uncertain. We put 
the two systems together. The effigy mounds in Ohio and Wis- 
consin are prehistoric. They have no evidence of contact with 
what are called historic races, certainly not with any races which 
were familiar with the Christian system, for there are no sym- 
bols of Christianity in them. If the symbolism which is 
embodied in them was in any sense historic, it was introduced 
before the time of Christianity. It is the same system which 
would be called native, whether found in Wisconsin, Ohio, Great 
Britian, France, |Scandinavia, Hindostan, or any other part of 
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the globe. This is an important conclusion, for it carries back 
the age of some of the Mound-builders much farther than some 
are prepared to admit, and at the same time it accounts for many 
things which have been regarded as mysterious, and as difficult 
of explanation. The discussion of the subject will follow the 
line of a comparison between the works of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Dakota and other states, bringing in, however, frequent refer- 
ence to the symbolism of Great Britain, especially that symbol- 
ism which connects itself with serpent worship. 

I, First we shall refer to the traditions, It is well known that 
Catlin, the celebrated painter, maintained that the Mandans, who 
were a branch of the Dakotas, originally were located in Ohio, 
the very region in which the great serpent is found, but that 
they migrated from that region, passing down the Ohio River 
and up the Missouri, and that they became nearly extinct by the 
time they reached the head waters of the Missouri, He has 
given the map, with the route of the migration laid down on it, 
and the various stopping places designated. He states that he 
also visited certain deserted village sites, and that he was able 
thus to trace back their route toward St. Louis by the village 
sites, and especially by the depressions in the soil which had 
been made by their lodges, the Mandans always having a custom 
of excavating the soil to the depth of about two feet before 
they erected their earth huts. These lodge circles, or excava- 
tions, have also been recognized among the effigy mounds. The 
ancient city of Aztlan was found by Dr. Lapham to have con- 
tained many of them. He calls them cellars. Prof. A. W.Will- 
iamson asserts that there was a tradition among the Dakotas 
that their original home was upon the Ohio River, and he be- 
lieves that the ancestors of the Dakotas were the original 
Mound-builders of Ohio. Rev. A. L. Riggs concurred in this 
opinion. The date of this migration is not known, but it is sup- 
posed to have been before the advent of the white man. Rev, 
Mr. Williamson and Mr. Riggs both state that there was a tra- 
dition among the people that they came from the far east, and 
were familiar with the sea; and Catlin claims that the Mandans 
not only came from the east, but that they were originally from 
beyond the sea, that they were the descendents of the former cele- 
brated band of white men which came to this country under the 
lead of Prince Madoc, the rejected Welsh prince, and refers to 
the white skin, peculiar form, and remarkable costumes of this 
people as proof, This theory does not seem to have gained 
credence, and yet there is interest in it because of its leading 
one to consider the European origin of the Dakotas. 

If there are resemblances in the languages there are also re- 
semblances in the earth-works and effigies. We have already 
referred to the great system of works at Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
have shown that these resemble in their general shape the stand- 
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ing stones at Avebury and Stone Henge. The resemblance may 
be recognized in the bone paths of Dakota, the serpentine line 
in the bone path being seen here and the eminences in the centre 
and at either end being also plainly intended. See Plate. Of 
course there is an inferiority in the later formed avenue, but 
this is what might be expected. It is the conception which 
we wonder at more than the execution. In this case the 
sun circle is lacking. There is no horse shoe to be rec- 
ognized, and yet the serpent symbol seems to have continued. 
A feature of this effigy was that the hill and ‘the serpent had the 
same shape, the peculiar cult of serpent worship being embodied 
in the hill. This same peculiarity is to be recognized in several 
places in this country. 1. In the great serpent mound in Adams 
County, Ohio. 2. Inthe serpent of standing stones which has 
been described by several persons as existing in Dakota. 3. The 
various serpent effigies surmounting serpentine hills, namely, at 
Mayville, at Green Lake, at Madison, at Potosi, Wis. 4. A ser- 
pent effigy has been discovered in Adams County, Illinois, which 
shows this peculiarity. The bluff is tortuous and the effigy is 
about 1500 feet long, and is conformed to the shape of the bluff. 


One of the most remarkable prehistoric monuments in Amer- 
ica is the great serpent mound in Ohio. This mound was sur- 
veyed and described by the authors of “ Ancient Monuments” 
as early as 1845. It has been frequently visited and described 
since then. The last survey was that made by Prof. Putnam in 
the year 1889. His description was published in The Century 
magazine for that year. Prof. Putnam, it would seem, has taken 
the same position as did Squier and Davis, and advocates the 
theory of an European or Asiatic origin. .The following is his de- 
scription: “Approaching the serpent cliffby fording Brush Creek, 
our attention was suddenly arrested by the rugged overhanging 
rocks above our heads, and we knew that we were near the 
object of our search. Leaving the wagon we scrambled up the 
steep hill, and pushing on through brush and briar, were soon 
following the folds of the great serpent along the hilltop. The 
most singular sensation of awe and admiration overwhelmed 
me, for here before me was the mysterious work of an unknown 
people, whose seemingly most sacred place we had invaded. 
Was this a symbol of the old serpent faith here on the western 
continent, which from the earliest time in the religions of the 
East, held so many people enthralled? Following the ridge of 
the hill northerly one is forced again to pause and admire the 
scene—the beautiful hill-girt valley, the silvery line of the river, 
the vistas opening here and there, where are the broader and 
deeper portions of the river, etc. Turning from this view, and 
ascending the knoll, one sees before him, eighty feet from the 
edge of the cliff, the western end of the oval figure in front of 
the serpent’s jaws. 
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The oval is one hundred and twenty feet long and sixty feet 
in breadth. Near the center is a small mound of stone, which 
was formerly much larger. Many of the stones show signs of 
fire, Prof. Putnam says: “A careful examination of sections 
through the oval shows that both parts of the earth-work were 
outlined upon a smooth surface, clay mixed with ashes being 
used in some places, but a pavement of stone to prevent wash- 
ing used in other places. The whole structure was carefully 
planned and thoroughly built.” Prof. Putnam speaks also of 
the crescent shaped bank between the jaws of the serpent, the 
extremities being seventy-five feet apart, but the bank being 
seventeen feet wide. This crescent is worthy of notice. The 
head of the serpent is thirty feet wide and five feet high. The 
serpent itself is 1,254 feet in length, measured from the tip of 
the jaw to the end of the tail. The average width is twenty 
feet, and the height from four to five feet. The tail decreases 
where it begins to coil, and is at the end about a foot high and 
two feet wide. “The graceful curves throughout the whole 
length of this singular effigy give it a strange lifelike appear- 
ance, as if a huge serpent slowly uncoiling itself and creeping 
silently and stealthily along the crest of the hill, was about to 
seize the oval within its extended jaws. In the oval embank- 
ment, with its central pile of burnt stones in combination with 
the serpent, we have the three symbols everywhere regarded in 
the old world as emblems of primitive faith. Here we find the 
Linga in Yoni of India, or the reciprocal principle of nature 
guarded by the serpent, or life, power, knowledge and eternity. 
Moreover its position—east and west—indicates the nourishing 
source of fertility, the great sun god whose first rays fall upon 
the altar of stones in the centre of the oval.” 

Prof. Putnam also refers to the remarkable serpent effigy 
which was discovered by Dr. J. W. Phene in Argyleshire, Scot- 
land, and quotes a description of this, written by Miss Gordon- 
Cummings. The following is the quotation: 


“The tail of the serpent rests near the shore of Loch Nell, 
and the ground gradually rises seventeen to twenty feet in 
height, and is continued for three hundred feet, forming a double 
curve, like a huge letter S, and wonderfully perfect in outline, 
The head formed a circular cairn, on which there still remains 
some trace of an altar. Dr. Phene excavated the circular cairn, 
or circle of stones, and found three large stones, forming a 
megalithic chamber. From the ridge of the serpent’s back, it 
was found that the whole length of the spine was constructed 
with stones, regularly and systematically placed at such an angle 
as to throw off the rain. The spine is, in fact, a long narrow 
causeway, made of large stones, set like the vertebre of some 
huge animal, the ridge sloping off at each side is continued 
downward with an arrangement of smaller stones, suggestive of 
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ribs. The mound has been formed in such a position that the 
worshipers, standing at the altar, would naturally look eastward, 
directly along the whole length of the great reptile, and across 
the dark lane, to the tripple peaks of Ben Cruachan.” Prof. 
Putnam says: “Is there not something more than a mere coinci- 
dence in the resemblances between the Loch Nell and the Ohio 
serpent: Each has the head pointing west, each terminates with 
a circular enclosure containing an altar, from each, looking along 
the most prominent portion of the serpent,'the rising sun may be 
seen. Ifthe serpent of Scotland is a symbol of an ancient faith, 
surely that of Ohio is the same.” Here then we have the full 
committal of the professor of archeology in Harvard College 
to this theory of the foreign origin of the great serpent. 


II. The position which we take is, that the system of sym- 
bolism which: was contained in the great serpent was also ex- 
tended over the entire region which was occupied by the effigies, 
and thus proves that the people who built the effigies were 
serpent worshipers. We have discovered the serpent effiigy in 
many places, and find that it always embodies the same elements, 
and seems to have been used to serve the same effigies, and 1s 
generally connected with the same symbolism. One thing, how- 
ever, is to be noticed, that the symbolism was more elaborate in 
Ohio. If the great serpent was erected by the Dakotas, they 
must have in the course of their migrations, lost much of the 
symbolism which they then possessed. In fact, they degen- 
erated. The symbolism of Ohio was that of sun worship, as 
well as serpent worship. In Wisconsin and Dakota, serpent 
worship seems to have continued, but the emblems of sun wor- 
ship are by no means numerous. Totemism here gained the 
ascendency. Sun worship almost disappeared. Serpent worship, 
however, retained its original power. 


How this superstition arose isunknown. It may have been intro- 
duced from the far east, but there is an uncertainty as to the date 
and means. Serpent worship has prevailed in all parts of the 
globe. It was formerly very extensive in India, and became in- 
corporated into the Buddhistic faith, though it is supposed to be 
derived from the aboriginal tribes. The Hindoos tell the story 
of the great serpent which served as the embodiment of the evil 
principle, Vishnu, the destroyer. There is a sculptured figure 
in one of the oldest pagodas, which represents Orishna tramp- 
ling on the crushed head of the serpent—the Creator trampling 
on the Destroyer. The classical Hercules is represented as con- 
tending with a serpent, the head placed under his foot. The 
gardens of ilesperides is a classical myth in which was the tree 
with the golden fruit, which tree was guarded by the hydra- 
headed serpent. Inthe Egyptian mythology the monster Typhon 
is represented as a combination of two immense serpents. In 
the Scandinavian mythology there is the story of the tree with 
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the serpent at its root. This is the Tree of Life, the Ash tree. 
The great serpent Midgard is said to have been precipitated by 
Woden to the bottom of the ocean, but he wound himself around 
the whole globe and became the serpent of the sea, The Chi- 
nese have as a common myth the story of the dragon which 
threw the universe into confusion. It was born out of an egg 
that floated on the waters of the great abyss. The Persian 
Mithras was depicted with a human body, a lion’s head, wings of 
a bird, with the tail of a snake, all of the orders of creation be- 
ing combined into one. Some suppose these to be derived from 
the scripture account of the creation, of the Garden of Eden and 
of the cherubim which guarded the gate. Others would con- 
sider that the Scripture account had only preserved.the aborig- 
inal myths and given them a new interpretation, making the 
serpent the embodiment of evil, winged figures the embodiment 
of good. The Egyptian conception was just the opposite. The 
serpent Neph was the creator of the world and the source of 
good. The Pheenicians also considered the winged snake as a 
symbol of the gocd Agatho-demon. Among the Hindoos 
Twashta was the great artificer of the universe and was supposed 
to bear the form of a serpent. The worship of the serpent was 
prevalent among the Babylonians. The apochryhal story of 
Bell and the dragon shows that it was a well known superstition 
of the Chaldeans. In the mystic theology of the Druids the 
serpent was venerated as the symbol of the Deity and was the 
sovereign dragon of Britain. It was typified in various forms and 
was described as moving around the huge stones of Gaer-Sidi 
or Stone Henge and as pursuing a fleeting Goddess, who is 
styled the Fair One, a myth nearly allied to the legend of Jupiter 
under the form of a serpent violating Proserpine. Among the 
Syrians the Great Mother was typified as a serpent as well as a 
ship. According to the Hindoos an enormous snake is seen 
opening its jaws, and the god Vishnu is seen driving into its 
mouth a herd of cattle, the story being that he was in imminent 
danger from the rage of his enemies, but found shelter for his 
flocks in this way. Fohi, the reputed first emperor of China, is 
fabled to have had the body of a man with the tail of a serpent. 
Vishnu also floats upon the sea, borne upon the body of an 
immense serpent. 


The serpent, twisted in the form of a circle, was a familiar 
symbol among the Hindoos, Persians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Britains and the Greeks. The caduceus of Hermes exhibited 
two serpents wound around a staff, a globe, and wings at the 
top of the staff. The Phoenician symbol was a serpent coiled 
around an egg,a symbol which is found in some of the altar 
stones of Mexico. The Assyrian symbol was a man rising out 
of a circle formed by a serpent, with a bow and arrow in his 
hands. In Mexico the serpent is a common symbol. It guards 
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SKETCH MAP OF ; 
SERPENT MOUND PARK. 
ADAMS COUNTY, OHIO. 
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1,. The Oval Embankmhnt in front of the serpent’s mouth. 
In this enclosure is a small mound of stones. 2, The Serpent. 
8, A low artificial Mound near the head of the serpent. 4, 8, 
10, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 18, 15. are Sites of Ancient Habitations. 
9, Recent Indian’ Grave. 14, Grave with Two Skeletors. 
15, Grave with Skeleton, over which was an ash bed. 16, Piece 
of a large Clay Pot. This Villa ge Site was afterwards found 
to extend 200 feet east and south. 26, The Council conical 
Mound, a monument over a single body. 27, 28, Cremation 
Places in the clay under the dark soil. 29, 30.31, Very Ancient 
Graves deep in the clay. 32,.Small Mound over four ancient 
graves in thé clay. 6,3 and 7,.Present excavations, 
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the temples, forms the balustrades to the stairways of the pyra- 
mids, surmounts the walls which surround the temples, and is 
incorporated into the form of their divinities. The shrines in 
which the Mexican divinities were contained were in the shape 
of serpents, with mouths open, the fire lighting up the interior 
and giving them a ghastly appearance, The altar temples or 
adoratorios at Palenque and Uxmal had the symbols of the 
winged serpent covering the facade and surmounting the door- 
ways. In Benares, the great temples have circular domes which 
cover the sacred piles, and the image of the god stands upon a 
raised platform or high place beneath’ the donie 

The figure of the cross is sometimes associated with that of 
the serpent. It is a cross, however, which hasa circle surround- 
ing it, showing that it was associated with sun worship, but at 
times the figure is also associated with serpent figures. 

There are many strange myths associated with serpent-wor- 
ship, In India the myth of the churning of the sea; in Britain 
the myth of the island in the lake; in China the myth concern- 
ing Fohi and the mountain, typhoon, etc; in Greece the myth 
concerning Hercules; in Egypt the myth of Osiris. The fol- 
lowing is the story of the churning of the ocean as related by 
Sir William Jones: Vishnu directed the king of serpents to 
appear. Then Ananta boré the king of the mountains, with 
all its forests, into the presence of the ocean. .So the moun- 
tain was set upon the back of the tortoise. Eendra began to 
whirl it about as if it were a machine (a fire generator), the 
mountain Mandar served as a churn and the serpent Vasooke 
for the rope. The Dewtahs, Assoors and Danoos began to 
stir up the waters for the discovery ot Amrita, or the essence 
of immortality. The mighty Assoors were employed at the 
serpent’s head, the Soors at his tail. They pulled forth the 
serpent’s head repeatedly and let it go until there issued from 
his mouth a stream of fire, smoke and wind which ascended in 
thick clouds, replete with lightning, when it began to rain down 
upon the heavenly bands. A raging fire was produced, in- 
volving the mountain with smoke and flame which spread de- 
struction upon all sides. The forest trees were dashed against 
each other, the inhabitants of the great abyss were annihilated, 
a raging fire was produced involving the whole mountain with 
smoke and flame. Everv vital being was consumed in the con- 
flagration. The raging flames spread destruction on all sides, 
but were at length quenched by a shower,—a cloud-bourne 
water poured down b the immortal Eendra. The end was 
that there arose from the troubled deep, first the moon with ten 
thousand gleams of light, next the jewel Kowstooeh, a glorious 
gem worn by Narayan on his breast. Then the tree of plenty, 
also the horse, as swift as thought; the cow that granted 
every heart’s desire; the goddess of fortune, whose seat is the 
white lily. In Great Britain the legend assumes a different 
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shape. A holy sanctuary was on the surface of the ocean, a 
floating island on the seventh wave, a holy sanctuary sur- 
rounded by the sea, a sanctuary with an iron door (a type 
of the ark), and a city not protected with walls. The divin- 
ity entered his earthly cell in the border of the circle. Dis- 
turbed is the Island of Hu; deplorable is the tate of the ark of 
Aeddon. The goddess of the silver wheel in behalf ot the Brit- 
ains threw around the sanctuary of the rainbow a stream which 
scares away violence from the earth and causes the bane of 
the former state around the circle of the world to subside. Then 
the masters of the magic wand set the elements at large. The 
dragon chief was the rightful claimant in Britain. He was 
seated on his chair in the midst of the island. His belt a rain- 
bow; a protector of the sanctuary. 

The legend assumes an historical form in the legend of St. 
Cuthbert; of Merlin, also of King Arthur and the round table, 
and forms a very interesting department of mythical literature. 
He was said to have held the strong beamed plow; he sailed in 
a wonderful ship; he presided over a stupendous temple which 
is called the great stone fence, the circle of the world, the mun- 
dane circle of stones, the mound constructed of stone work 
typifying the world, the mundane rampart. The stall of the 
cow, the ark of the world, the common sanctuary. He places 
his chair upon the mystic island. He is able to protect his 
chair in the midst of a general flood. 

Many of the stone monuments of Britain were associated 
with these characters. Each kistvaen was regarded as the 
mystic stone cell of Ceridwen. The slab in the center of 
Stone Henge, which has often been taken for an altar, was the 
mystic tomb of Twain, or the Solar Hu, just as a similar stone 
in the midst of the Egyptain temple of Nuphis was a sepul- 
chre of Osiris. ‘The symbols which are connected with serpent 
worship are numerous. Among them are the circle, signifying 
the sun; the horse shoe, signifying the principle of life, the 
trident signifying the same; the crescent, signifying the moon 
and the boat; a crescent with three points, one signifying the 
prow, another the stern, and another the mast of the boat. 
They were regarded by some as the symbol of the ark. The 
cross is also a common symbol. This assumes the shape of 
the suastika, or the fire generator, the ends signifying the points 
ot the compass. The cross has the circle adjoining the arms, 
signifying the circle of the sun and the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. These symbols are repeated over and over again in 
all parts of the old world, and are all very sigmficant. Many 
of them are found in this country, though they are not as elab- 
orate, nor are they as closely associated as they were in the 
old world. Still we have the suastika or fire generator, the 
crescent, circle, the horse-shoe, as well as the serpent, all of 
them very significant. 
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Now our point is that we have all of these symbols in Amer- 
ica, the effigy mounds perpetuating most of them; the two, the 
the relics from the earth-works also containing the same sym- 
bols. The strange thing about all of these symbols, the cross, 
the serpent, the circle, the crescent, the bird contained in the 
circle, the serpent and the horse shoe, are found in the State of 
Ohio, the very place from which the Dakotas, according to tra-’ 
ditions extant among them, are supposed to have migrated, the 
only exception being that of the bird in the circle, which is 
located in Georgia, in the very spot where the Tuteloes, a branch 
of the Dakotas, are known to have dwelt at one time. We can 
not help, then, associating these symbols with this tribe and con- 
cluding that the same tribe when they migrated to the west car- 
ried some of these symbols with them. We might go even 
further and say that the Mound-builders brought into this coun- 





Fig. 1.—Serpent Pipe from Altar in Ohio. 


try that form of symbolism which prevailed in Great Britain, 
and which belong to the Indo-European race, though they them- 
selves were not of that stock, but were of the Turanian. Still 
they may have received from some stray member of the Indo- 
European race that symbolism which is supposed to have been 
Turanian, but which were introduced into Great Britain by the 
Druids. There is a mystery about this whole subject, but there 
are enough facts constantly coming to light to keep our curios- 
ity constantly awake and to set new inquiries at work. We may 
call it all visionary and ascribe the theory to credulity, but the 
opposite theory—that is, the theory of the autochthonous origin 
— may lead to equal or even greater credulity. We have, at 
least, the relics and the earth-works, which bear a symbolism 
which resembles that of Great Britain, and explain it as we will 
the relics are substantial and genuine. They have never been 
disputed. 

Let us take the figure given above: It is a carved stone which 
was taken out of one of the mounds in the enclosure on the 
north fork of Paint Creek. It represents the serpent twined 
about the bowl ofa pipe. Other sculptures of the serpent coiled 
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in like manner have been found. This represents a variety not 
recognized. It has a broad flat head and a body singularly 
marked. Now we think that no one can look at this figure with- 
out being reminded of the Mahadeo of India, a figure which was 
very significant, and was often seen in connection with the phallic 
worship of that country. Dr.Charles Rau says of this: ‘““Mahadeo 
is worshipped by the Hindoo sect under the form of a phallis, 
represented by an upright stone pillar, sometimes in conjunction 
with the Yoni in the shape of a jewsharp.” Dr. Rau-thinks that 
the same symbols are found in some of the cup-shaped markings 
of this country, especially in that found on Bald Friar’s rock in 
West Virginia. Here the serpent’s head has the shape of the 
jewsharp, and above it is the symbol of the concentric circle, the 
concentric circle being emblematic of sun worship. Prof. Simp- 
son says: Much evidence has been gradually accumulating of 
late years to prove that there ex- 
Ss isted pre-Celtic races in Britain, 
“aes that the race preceded the me- 
= Sy = golithic builders. But Mr. Tate 
says of the cup and circle carv- 
=“4 ings in Great Britain that at the 
==, period in which they were made 
=: the whole of Britain was peopled 
i=3 with tribes of one race, who were 
ssn imbued with the same supersti- 
&3-f=. tions and expressed them by the 
=. =3 same symbols, He seems to 
hace a i eos — ~~ have a leaning toward the belief 
we > "ZFC that they originated with the 
ie cll seats _ Druids and were connected with 
i cise wisest the rites of the priesthood. The 
concentric circles show the motion of the heavenly bodies. It 
is remarkable that these cup marks are very common in Ohio, 
though they are not generally regarded as symbolic, a more 
practical use being assigned to them—rests for drills or holes for 
of nut cracking. The horse shoe, however, is found in the earth- 
works at Portsmouth, the concentric circles at one end and the 
serpent effigy at the other. The carved specimens of shell gor- 
gets found in Tennessee contain figures of the serpent. These 
serpents are generally represented with their mouths wide open, 
their tails twisted around, and rings placed at intervals in the 
bodies, It sometimes seems as if there was a conception of the 
dragon contained in them, the rings being the place where the 
legs joined the body, though there are no clearly defined dragons 
among the mounds. The dragon was a symbol among the 
Mexicans; it represented the motion of the heavenly bodies, and 
was used in connection with their chronology. The mounds of 
Ohio contained no such shells as are found in Tennessee and the 
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1—Beckhampton Hill. 2—Walland Ditch. 8—Circle of Stones. 4—Avenue. 5—Bennet Hill. 6—Silbury Hill. 
AVENUE MADE FROM STANDING STONES IN ENGLAND. 
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1—High hill. 2—Bone Paths. 3—Hill. 
PATH MADE FROM BUFFALO BONES IN DAKOTA, 
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A—Gateway closed, heads of serpents. B—Gateway, tails of serpents. 


FORT GUARDED BY WALLS IN THE'SHAPE OF SERPENTS. 

















1—Lookout Mounds, 2—Gateway, heads of serpents. 3—Mound Guarding Gateway. 


WORKS AT HAMILTON, OHIO.—Fort Guarded by Serpent Effigies. 
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Southern States. We conclude from this that they were built 
by a differenttribe. Still the mounds of Ohio are, many of them, 
built in the shape of circles and crescents, and have the same 
symbols which are found in the shell gorgets. 


III. There is a distinction between the relics of the different 
localities, and yet it would seem as if serpent worship existed all 
over the localities. Let us take the relics which have been dis- 
covered in the altars near Chillicothe. Squier and Davis have 
described these altars. There are twenty-four mounds, all of 
them altar or burial mounds, or places of sacrifice, in one en- 
closure. The enclosure contained thirteen acres. There was 
no exterior ditch, no elaborate gateway. It was merely enclosed 
by a wall, but it was designed as a burial place. One of the 
mounds was seventeen feet high and one hundred feet in diam- 
eter, but mounds that yielded the mosi relics were comparatively 
small. It would seem to be a place for successive burials, as 
some of the mounds contained two altars,a large one and a 
smaller one, the large one being about sixty feet in length and 
ferty-five feet across the top, the other one being fifteen feet in 
length and eight feet square atthe top. A basin eighteen inches 
in depth was found in the altar. It was burned to the depth of 
two feet, one altar having been built upon the first, both having 
been used and subjected to heat, one after the other. The con- 
tents of this altar consisted of copper and stone implements, 
spear-heads made of quartz and garnet, arrow-heads of obsidian 
and quartz, copper gravers or chisels, twenty or more copper 
tubes, a large quantity of pottery, two vases nearly complete. 
Another contained an altar which is only six feet long and four 
feet wide. On this altar was a deposit of two hundred pipes, 
carved in stone, many pearl and shell beads, numerous disks 
and tubes of copper, and other ornaments of copper, covered 
with silver. The pipes were made of red pipestone, had been 
exposed to the heat, and were many of them broken. They 
were carved with miniature figures of animals, birds, reptiles, all 
of them true to nature, and with exquisite skill, representing the 
peculiarities and habits of the animals. The otter is in a char- 
acteristic attitude, holding a fish in his mouth. The heron also 
holds a fish. The hawk grasps a small bird in its talons, which 
it tears with its beak. The panther, bear, wolf, beaver, otter, 
squirrel, raccoon, hawk, heron, crow, swallow, buzzard, paroquet, 
toucan, turtle, frog, toad, rattlesnake, are recognized at first 
glance. The most interesting and valuable in the list area num- 
ber of sculptured human heads, no doubt faithfully representing 
the predominant physical features of the ancient people by whom. 
they were made. Another mound in the same enclosure con- 
tained a skeleton and skull of one of the Mound-builders. 


Thus we have from this one locality not only the shapes of 
the animals which were carved upon the pipe and which remind 
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us of the animal effigies and the skill of this people in imitating 
animal figures, but we have the portraits of the people them- 
selves, and to confirm it the skull of one of the persons that 
may have been the skillful worker whose hands wrought the 
relics. One remarkable circumstance connected with one of the 
portrait pipes is that it very strongly resembles the portraits of 
one of the Mandan chiefs which Catlin painted when he was 
among that people and learned from them the traditions con- 
cerning their migration. We present the figure of this pipe and 
a portrait of a living chief, the grandson of the one which Cat- 
lin painted. It will be noticed that the last surviving chiefs had 
features almost exactly like those which are contained in the 
pipe. This may be by some regarded as a mere coincidence and 
not as a proof. If it is a coincidence, it is a very remarkable 
one. We are ready to acknowledge that the other pipes con- 
tained portraits which are very unlike this. And yet one of 
them, the one with the remarkable head dress, has features 
which we think are very like the features of Dakota women we 
have seen. Taking this evidence witn that which has already 
been given, we consider that there is pretty gocd proof that the 
Dakotas built the effigies of Wisconsin and the altar mounds of 
Ohio. 


Of course we shall need to connect serpent worship with the 
altars in Ohio to prove that they belonged to the effigy builders in 
both states, but we have the animal figures in the pipes to sug- 
gest this point, and at the same time we have the serpent 
effigy, the aligator effigy, the bird effigy, all of them con- 
taining altars, thus showing that the practice of building 
altars and offering sacrifices was common with the effigy 
builders of Ohio. The serpent worship was attended with sac- 
rifices. Another argument is found in the fact that altar mounds 
are not confined to this one locality of Mound City, but they are 
quite common throughout this district; another locality, that of 
Clark’s Works, being very remarkable for the richness of its 
deposits. In this place were found several pipes, one of which 
we have described above. Another remarkable circumstance is 
that the altars contained such a variety of deposits, The mounds 
differed in the number and relative position of the sand strata, as 
well as of the size and shape of the altars and the character of 
the deposits made in them. The altars were somewhat alike, but 
the deposits were entirely different. One mound covered a de- 
posit of pipes, another a deposit of spear heads, another a de- 
posit of galena, or calcine shells, another of mica plates. Some 
.of the mounds containing relics had no altars. This was the 
case with the one which contained the coiled serpent. In place 
of the altar a level area, ten or fifteen feet broad, was found, 
much burned, on which the relics had been placed. Hundreds 
of relics, many of them most interesting and valuable, were 
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found, among which were several coiled serpents, carved in 
stone, and carefully enveloped in sheet mica and copper; also 
several fragments o ivory and a large number of fossil teeth 
and numerous fine sculptured stones. Another mound con- 
tained six hundred disks of horn and stone in two layers. An- 
other contained a layer of silvery mica in round sheets, ten inches 
or a foot in diameter, overlapping each other like the scales of a 
fish, the whole forming the shape of a mica crescent, giving the 
idea that the worship of the moon was symbolized both by the 
crescent and by the glistening color of the mica itself. Traces 
of cloth, several scrolls from thin sheets of mica, instruments of 
obsidian, and a large quantity of pearl beads were taken from 
the mounds at Clark’s works. Copperbracelets were taken from 
another mound in the same locality. This contained an altar 
which was paved with small.round stone laid with the utmost 
precision. The copper bracelets encircled calcined bones, show- 
that human sacrifices had been offered. 


IV. The following are the elements which we have recognized 
in connection with serpent worship wherever it is found. These 
elements are very apparent in the great serpent; but they are 
also perceptible in other localities. 


Ist. The serpent effigy always corresponds to the shape of 
the ground on which it is placed. This is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, the natural and the artificial being always associated. 
It is perceptible in all localities. The great serpent in Ohio is 
on a cliff which resembles a serpent in its shape, the very end 
of the cliff representing the nose, the limestone representing the 
white throat, the tortuous line of the cliff representing the motion 
of the serpent, the very shadow on its side making the resem- 
blance all the more striking. The stone serpent in Dakota is on 
a ridge which resembles a great serpent. It is a ridge which 
overlooks the prairie on all sides. The stones of which the 
serpent is composed brings out the resemblance, the two stones 
in the head of the serpent being very expressive. The two ser- 
pents near Potosi, Wisconsin, are situated upon a ridge which, in 
its shape, is suggestive. Here the two serpents correspond with 
the shape of the cliff, every bend in the cliff being followed by 
the effigy, and the line which constitutes the summit being 
transformed by artificial means into the shape of serpents. It is 
quite wonderful, for the resemblance is so close that one is left 
in uncertainty after he has visited the locality whether he has 
not been deceived. The author, in examining these, was accom- 
panied by Mr. R. S. Foster, who is a graduate of Beloit College 
and a close observer, being a student of natural science. A 
gentleman, also, who owns lead mines and who has been familiar 
with the entire region for many years, was consulted. He seemed 
to have recognized the serpent shape on the summit of the bluff. 
Dr. Lapham has described a row of mounds near Burlington, 
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Wisconsin, which was so arranged as to resemble a crooked 
snake. What is remarkable at this locality is, that the line of 
the mounds follows the line of the stream—the Fox River— 
every turn of the stream being followed by the row of mounds. 
There are also three oblong mounds near the head of the snake, 
though it is uacertain whether these were intended to, bring out 
the symbols of the three peaks which are always associated with 
the serpent effigies in the old world. 

The serpent effigy discovered by the author a few miles from 
his home. in Adams County, Illinois, is also. contormed to the 
tortuous shape of the cliff. This effigy is in a very conspicuous 
place. It overlooks the bottom lands of the Mississippi River 
for many miles. The effigy itself is astriking object. The head 
of the serpent rests on the south end of the bluff. The bend of 
the neck follows the line of the bluff for 600 feet. The roll of 
the body extends 300 feet further, but is brought out more fully 
by four high conical mounds. The effigy then follows the line 
of the bluff for 600 feet more, the rattles of the snake being 
plainly visible at the northern extremity of the bluff. 

2d. Another element of serpent worship is that it was a 
source of protection to the people. This is seen in the serpent 
in Ohio. Prof. Putnam discovered an old village site, and look- 
out and burial mounds in the immediate vicinity. He does not say 
that the serpent has any protective power here, but merely refers 
to the burial mounds and their contents. The spot seems, how- 
ever, to have been occupied for a long time. Evidence of the 
former existence of habitations was shown by the burnt places 
and ash-beds marking the sites of dwellings. But the dwellings 
and burials were of different times. He asks the question: “Does 
not this burial show that the spot was revered as the home of 
ancestors, or from its vicinity to the sacred shrine, about which 
traditions may well have been preserved long after the immediate 
descendants of the builders had disappeared from the region?” 
Prof. Putnam mentions a grave containing a pavement of flat 
stones. He says: “Pages could be filled with instructive de- 
tails relating to the burial place and village site.” He mentions 
graves which have an antiquity as great as that of the serpent 
itself, and says we have every reason to believe that the bodies 
buried at this spot were of the people who worshiped at the ser- 
pent shrine. This idea of protection given by the serpent to a 
village is, we think, embodied more fully in the forts to which 
we have referred—Forts Ancient, Hamilton, Colerain. It is also 
brought out in the stone work near Bourneville. Here the 
serpent is double, the two bodies forming a circle, the necks 
coming together forming the entrance, but the heads turning 
away, the same as they do at Colerain and at Fort Ancient. The 
tapering piles of stone adjoining this work are symbolic of the 
rattles of the serpent, but they are doubled. In this we have 
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the same symbolism which is common in Mexico, the tails often- 
times being double.* The cross at Teotihuacan illustrates this. 
In Wisconsin the serpent guards a series of garden beds, 
Another serpent guards a small council house. The serpent 
here is very tortuous, the head and the tail coming very near 
together, and forming the opening to the council house. The 
peculiarity of this effigy is that it corresponds to the shape of 
the bluff on which it is placed, every bend of the serpent rep- 
resenting a bend of the bluff, the whole forming an isolated spot 
on which the council house stood. Squier and Davis have de- 
scribed the works at Portsmouth as having a circle in an isolated 
spot, surrounded by two small streams, guarded by the parallel 
walls. The wall of this circle, according to Mr. T. H. Lewis, is 
in the shape of a crooked serpent, the head and tail coming to- 
gether, so as to constitute the opening. It may have been a 
council house. 

3d. The accompaniment of a “High place” is a frequent 
feature of the serpent effigies. We find this in Ohio. Ac- 
cording to Mr. T. W. Kinney there was an altar at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. It was contained within an artificial mound, which had 
the shape of a serpent. This mound has been destroyed, as it 
is the site of an orphan asylum. It was, however, but a short 
distance from the horse shoe enclosure. Mr. Kinney supposes 
that there were sacrifices offered on this altar. He says that it 
shows evidence of heat. A channel also leads from the altar to 
the edge of the mound, which he thinks was a channel for 
blood.t 

The “ High place” occupied by the oval near the serpent has 
been described. It is supposed that this was a spot where sac- 
rifices were frequently offered. The eminence is one which can 
be seen for many miles. The fires lighted here would at night 
cover the whole valley with a peculiar glare. It is evident that 
it was the spot where mysterious ceremonies took place. 

The serpent effigy at Madison, Wis., attends a “ High place.” 
This altar was also situated on an eminence that could be seen 
for a long distance from all sides. It is a very peculiar ridge, 
and one which attracts attention. The lakes are on all sides of 
it. At present the ridge is unoccupied. It can be seen from the 
capitol, and from the university, and constitutes the third emi- 
nence which marks the site of the city, Fires lighted upon this 
altar could be seen from all the points where effigy mounds are 
at present located. There are many burial mounds in the 
immediate vicinity, but this altar mound is on the highest point, 
and is very conspicuous. Here we have the same element 
which was an important feature of the ancient works in Great 
Britain. The circle at Avebury and the horse shoes at Stone 





*See Fig. 227; also Fig. 175, Diag. XII. XIII and XIV. 
See Amer. Antiq. vol. 1, No. i, page 37. 
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Henge surrounded an altar, the serpent at Avebury forming the 
passage ways tothealtars. This is very suggestive, though there 
is a great variation in the different localities. This “High place” at 
Portsmouth is very remarkable, It is near the horse shoe and is 
on the bluff which overlooks the city. Avenues lead from this 
bluff in three directions. At the east end of the avenue are the 
four concentric circles, with four passage ways in the shape of 
a cross, with a terraced mound in the centre, the whole making a 
remarkable sun symbol. At the west end is a large’ square en- 
closure, with the avenue extending in both directions from it, one 
of them resembling the head of a serpent, the other the tail, the 
enclosure giving the impression that it may have been used asa 
pen in which prisoners were confined and kept for sacrifice. At 
the great ceremonial day the heights may have been lighted 
with sacrificial fire, the one where is the altar and horse shoe en- 
closure being the place of sacrifice, the one where is the square 
enclosure being the place in which the victims were taken; the 
other, where the sun symbol is seen, being the place where 
the offerings to the sun were made, the avenues being in the 
shape of a great serpent, the whole picture being the scene 
where processions passed in great solemnity. The river flowing 
between the place of the sacrifice, and the final place of the 
offering, the very bend of the river suggesting the shape of a 
great serpent. 

4th. In reference to sacrifices, it should be said that nearly 
all the effigies in Ohio have altars connected with them. The 
alligator mound, near Newark, overlooked the site where there 
were villages around which the works were erected. The fires 
could be seen from both villages. It had an altar near. There 
was also an altar inside of the circle which is called the old 
fort. This altar was covered with the bird effigy. An altar also 
attended the cross near Tarleton, Ohio. See Fig. 10. Imme- 
diately back of it is a small circular elevation of stone and earth, 
resembling that in connection with the Granville effigy. Squier 
and Davis say of the cross that it corresponds in position with 
the oval at the head of the great serpent. Here then we have 
all of the symbols of the old serpent worship embodied in the 
different effigies of Ohio, all of them attended also by an altar, 
showing that they were evidently used in connection with sacri- 
fices. Whether they were human sacrifices or not is uncertain. 
The altar mounds in Wisconsin have only the serpent effigy in 
connection with them. Much of the symbolism seems to have 
been lost. Altar mounds are, however, in Ohio associated with 
the sun symbol, and it may be that the sun worshipers were 
the people who erected the great serpent, and that they passed 





*See Faber’s History of Idolatry, Maurice’s History of India, Sir William Jones’ 
Asiatic Researches. Davies’ Mythology of the Druids, Furlong’s Rivers of Life, Fur- 

n’s Serpent Worship, Squier’s Serpent Worship, Dorman’s Origin of Supersti- 
ion, Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 
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oft in another direction, possibly to the southwest, the Natchez 
being their descendents. We are ready to acknowledge that the 
comparison can not be carried out in the case of the effigies of “2 
Wisconsin. In Ohio we have the circle, cross, crescent, horse ; 
shoe accompanying the altars. In Wisconsin we have only the 
serpent effigies. Was it because the people degenerated, or was 
it because they were of different stock? 















Fig. 8—Serpent Effigies near Potosi, Wisconsin, 


5th. The ‘prevalence of forts guarded by serpent effigies is 
another point. We have referred to the Fort Ancient, and have 
said that it contained the shape cf a serpent embodied in its 
walls. The same is true of the forts at Colerain and near Ham- 
ilton. In both of these forts there are walls which resemble 
serpents. See Plates. In one case the heads of the serpents 
formed a gateway which was afterwards closed, the tails forming 
the guards to two other gateways, which were the regular en- 
trances. In the Colerain works the heads formed the main 
entrance, and a mound near the heads formed the lookout for 














Fig. 4.—Serpent Effigy near Burlington, Wisconsin. 










the fort and at the same time served as an out-work or protec- 
tion to the gateways. The question is whether there are any 
forts in Wisconsin, Illinois, Dakota or Minnesota which have 
this peculiarity of the serpent embodied in the walls, or guarding 
the gateways. In reference to this there is some uncertainty, and 
yet there were at Aztlan certain peculiarly shaped walls built out- 
side and inside of the enclosure which might be taken to be ser- 
pent effigies, though their shape has so far been obliterated. 


6th. Aremarkable coincidence has been mentioned. Mr.Wm., 
McAdams has described the paths of buffalo bones which were 
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discovered on the prairies of Dakota, and has given a cut which 
shows the shape which the paths assume, and which brings out 
the resemblance of the paths to a great serpent, a mound being 
in the centre of the body, a-smaller mound at the head, and a 
tapering mound at the tail. It may be a mere coincidence, and 
may seem visionary that we should mention this, and yet there 
is a resemblance between this modern serpentine path made out 
of buffalo bones and the remarkable stone path guarded by the 
double lines of standing stones, which is a peculiar feature‘of the 
works at Avebury, England. We place the two pictures side by 
side to show this. The centre of this path is’a high hill called 
Silbury Hill, the largest artificial mound in Great Britain, meas- 
uring no less than 170 feet in height. Here was the great circle, 
containing two smaller circles and the embankment with the 
ditch inside of it. At the end of this avenue was another 
double circle, which was also upon an eminence, called Bennet 
Hill. The tail of the serpent went in the direction of Beck- 
hampton. The resemblance between the two structures, the one 
in Dakota and the other in Great Britain, is certainly remarkable, 
but the tradition which Catlin repeated long before the path of 
buffalo bones was known, is even more remarkable. It has been 
a question whc built the works at Stone Henge and at Avebury, 
and it is still uncertain, some ascribing them to the Druids, 
others to the Phcenicians, and still others to the early Britains. 
The Celts could not have come to this country, for there are no 
signs that the Celtic, Saxon, or any of the branches of the Indo- 
European languages were ever introduced here, the students of 
the aboriginal languages all being agreed on this point, In 
reference to the Britains and the Basques the linguists are not 
so sure. In fact, some of them, Mr. Horatio Hale among them, 
have claimed that there were many resemblances to these in the 
Indian languages. We would refer to the connecting link be- . 
tween the peculiar structures in Great Britain and the effigies in 
Wisconsin and Dakota, 
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FABLE ABOUT CREATING THE ANIMALS. 


A great many hundred snows ago, Kareya, sitting on the 
Sacred Stool, created the world: First, he made the fishes in 
the big water, then the animals on the green land, and last ot 
all, The Man. But the animals were all alike yet in power, 
and it wasnotyet ordained which should be for food for others, 
and which should be food for The Man. Then Kareya bade 
them all assemble together in a certain place, that The Man 
might give each his power and his rank. So the animals all 
met together, a great many hundred snows ago, on an evening 
when the sun was set that thev might wait for the coming of 
The Man on the morrow. Now, Kareya commanded The 
Man to make bows and arrows, as many as there were animals, 
and to give the longest to the one that should have the most 
power, and the shortest to the one who should have the least. 
So he did, and after nine sleeps his work was ended, and the 
bows and arrows which he made were very many. Now, the 
animals being gathered together in one place, went to sleep, 
that they might rise on the morrow and go forth to meet The 
Man. But the coyote was exceedingly cunning, above all the 
beasts that were, he was so cunning. So he considered within 
himself how he might get the longest bow and so have the 
greatest power, and have all animals for his meat. He deter- 
mined to stay awake all night, while the others slept and so ga 
forth first in the morning and get the longest bow. This he 
devised within his cunning mind, and then he laughed to him- 
self, and stretched out his snout on his fore-paws, and pre- 
tended to sleep like the others. But about midnight he began 
to get sleepy, and he had to walk around camp and scratch his 
eyes a considerable time to keep them open. But still he grew 
more sleepy, and he had to skip and jump about like a good 
one to keep awake. He made so much noise this way that he 
woke up some of the other animals and he had to think of 
another plan. About the time the morning star came up he 
was so sleepy that he couldn’t keep his eyes open any longer. 
Then he took two little sticks and sharpened them at the ends, 
and propped open his eyelids, whereupon he thought he was 
safe, and he concluded he would take just a little nap, with his 
eyes open, watching the morning star. But in a few minutes 
he was sound asleep and the sharp sticks pierced through his 
eyelids and pinned them fast together. So the morning star 
mounted up very swiftly and then there came a peep of day- 
break and the birds began to sing, and the animals began to 
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rise and stretch themselves, but still the coyote lay fast asleep. 
At last it was broad daylight, and then the sun rose and all the 
animals went forth to meet The Man. He gave the longest 
bow to the cougar, so that he had the greatest power of all ; 
and the second longest to the bear, and so on, giving the next 
to the last to the poor frog. But he still had the shortest one 
left, and he cried out, “What animal have I missed?” Then 
the animals began to look about and they soon spied the coyote 
lying fast asleep with the sharp sticks pinning his eyés to- 
gether. Upon that, all the animals set up a great laugh. 





oO 
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Correspondence. 


MECHANIC ART IN THE STONE AGE. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


I have before me some hundreds of fragments of broken 
ftint which are, for the most part, so rude and unshapely as not 
to be distinguishable by casual or unskilled observation, from 
those which are commonly found on the hillsides and in the 
beds of streamsinthiscountry. They bear no traces of human 
handiwork which are discernible to the unpracticed eye. They 
have been walked over for years, many of them lying on the 
surface in a thickly settled district, without its being discovered 
that they differed, in any material respect, from the other frag- 
ments of flint with which they were associated. Yet every 
one of these rude and uncouth fragments has, in truth, been 
deftly shaped, in some part, by skillful human hands, guided by 
intelligent design, in order to conform it, as nearly as possible, 
to a preconceived ideal in the mind of the artificer, and adapt 
it to some valuable mechanical use. Taken altogether, these 
pieces of flint comprise a complete system of mechanical im- 
plements covering a wide range of torm and utility and em- 
bracing, as nearly as possible to the material of which they are 
composed, all the best forms and mechanical principles em- 
ployed in the most perfect metallic implements now in use; and 
show, in almost every part of this system, the process ot forma- 
tion of the more elaborate and complex from the ruder and 
simpler forms, and the gradual emergence and establishment of 
distinct and fixed types, from forms which are, at first, nascent 
and variable. 

Comparison of the most perfect forms attained in these im- 
plements with the most pertect and useful metallic implements 
now in use leaves room for doubt whether it were extravagant 
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to assert that these implements represent the highest possibili- 
ties of ingenuity and skill in the particular department of 
mechanical art to which they belong, and the material of which 
they are composed. 

They are, doubtless, the only remaining vestiges of a people 
or succession of races who haye, long since, vanished from the 
face of the earth, and convey in the delicate tracery of light 
and shade on their surfaces, much more of the genius and 
aspirations of the people or races who made them than is at 
first apparent. They clearly evince the conception in the minds 
of their fabricators of very perfect ideals of the best forms, and 
an energetic striving to overcome the obstacles presented by 
the imperfect material of which they are composed, to the 
complete attainment of the ideal toward which their efforts 
were directed. 


Though of rude workmanship, except comparatively a few, 
being formed by a few well directed fractures, they evince great 
ingenuity in adapting natural or accidental forms to the various 
mechanical uses. In some instances. an implement of good 
form, often approximating very nearly some established type 
now in use, with an efficient point or edge and a convenient 
handle, is produced, by one or two well directed cleavages, 
from a very favorable natural or accidental form. 


Each type or class of these implements is, nevertheless, rep- 
resented by thoroughly elaborated and typical forms, which 
afford safe and satisfactory standards of comparison and classifi- 
cation. Between these extremes there are, in most instances, 
many intermediate gradations showing unmistakable traces of 
a process of development, having its inception in the simplest 
recognizable forms, and its gradual advancement, by slight 
gradations, to more perfect and finished results. The first step 
in this gradation or series consists, in each case, in the adapta- 
tion of a natural or accidental form to some simple use by slight 
modification, as by making or shaping a process or projection 
which would answer for a handle on a fragment which had a 
share edge or point fitted for use in cutting or piercing, or in 
making an edge or point on a fragment so shaped as to furnish 
a convenient handle, or in breaking oft from a larger mass, by 
a single cleavage, a spall which has a sharp edge or point 
suitable for use. Development of the art thus called into 
exercise would appear in the elaboration of the forms thus 
adopted, the selection and improvement of the best of them, 
thereby originating and perfecting new and improved forms 
and establishing distinct and fixed types. Even in the simplest 
adaptations some ideal of form would be dimly discernible, as 
is the case in these implements, which would become more 
clearly defined in the process of further elaboration and im- 
provement. These would become fixed types, or pass into 
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other forms nearly related to them, which would be improved 
and become fixed types. 

All the types or varieties thus originated, being generated 
under conditions differing slightly and by regular gradations, 
would form a system ot transitional and graduated variation. 
Hence would result, not a group or congeries of groups, of 
distinct unrelated forms originating separately, but a system of 
types and varieties, every part of which would be related, in 
its form, to every other part; and which, taken togethér, would 
embrace all its variations and differences in a complete unity. 

While the varieties of forms among these implements are 
numerous, many of them transitional or intermediate, the sev- 
eral types which have been generated in the process of their 
development, are, nevertheless, clearly defined and permanent 
to a much greater degree than would seem possible. They 
indicate a much higher degree of inventive ingenuity and skill 
and a much greater knowedge and use of mechanical principles 
than cculd be thought possible from the use otf such a material 
as flint. They embrace all the common mechanical uses of 
cutting, piercing, boring, scraping, smoothing, or planing, ex- 
cavating, etc.; and it may be said in every instance, that the 
very best mechanical principles available are brought into 
exercise with reference to the end to be accomplished and the 
peculiarities of the material employed. 

It is evident that, although the fundamental mechanical prin- 
ciples involved are substantially identical, differing only in their 
application in so tar as modified by the peculiarities of the 
material used, anything like a near approach to the forms of 
the most perfect metallic implesrents would not be possible in 
the use of so refractory a material as flint. 

The manufacturer of metallic implements, by dint of molding, 
hammering, grinding and the many other agencies employed, 
can shape his work to correspond precisely with the model 
before him or the ideal in his mind. ‘Therefore types in metallie 
implements may become perfectly definite and permanent 

But the maker of flint implements, on the contrary, could, 
under the most favorable circumstances, but remotely approx- 
imate any existing model or preconceived ideal of bean He 
could have, at best, but crude and imperfect models to follow, 
and these could be but imperfectly copied. 

Considering these impediments, it is a remarkable fact that 
there have been developed, in these implements, definite and 
fixed types, which bring into exercise the best. mechanical 
principles available, considering the work to be done and the 
material of which they are made, and which coincide, as nearly 
as possible under the circumstances, with those of the best 
mechanical implements now in use. So close is this corres- 
pondence that it would not be practicable to adopt any other - 
classification or nomenclature for them which would be so 
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appropriate and useful as those applied to the metallic imple- 
ments to which they correspond, or, indeed, any other which 
would at all subserve the required purpose. The same nomen- 
clature and classification will, therefore, be employed in describ- 
ing these implements, as is applied to metallic implements of 
the same sort or analogous kinds. 

In metallic implements, where the adherence to typical forms 
is more rigid, the nominal definition of the types and varieties 
implied in the mere classification and nomenclature would be 
sufficient. But in these implements, where the typical form is 
more vaguely expressed and the range ot variation is wide, and 
when the intervals between the distinct types are occupied b 
intermediate forms, so that they may be said to pass, by insensi- 
ble gradation, from one to another, some further definition will 
be necessary to separate and define the several classes or types. 
into which they are divided. 

Such definition will, of necessity, have to be made by means 
of the leading characteristics which are common to both the 
flints and metallic implements, characteristics separating both 
of these classes into what may be fitly termed two varieties. 
This peculiarity in the mode of operating them is, in each 
instance, the leading, if not the only characteristic by virtue of 
which the entire class coheres. 

In like manner, while the classes designated as axes and hoes 
are each represented by thoroughly differentiated and typical 
forms, the boundary between the classes eannot be defined by 
reference to form alone. It is necessary, in this case also, to 
distinguish them by differences in the modes of using them. 
Both these classes are operated by impacts, and a part of each 
are used in the hand without handles. The ultimate and con- 
trolling distinction, which will serve to completely define the 
boundary between them, lies in the fact that the axes are used 
with the cutting edge in line with. or parallel to the axis of the 
arm in using them ; while the hoes are used with the edge at 
right angles with the line or axis of the arm. While this dis- 
tinction may seem, at first, too fine-drawn and remote for such 
use, it is, nevertheless, accurate and effectual, and the only one 
available for the purpose. 

So, too, all forms which, under this classification, must be 
included with the augurs, could not be well identified as such 
by their forms alone. A special reason for this exists in the 
fact that the mechanical principles which are employed in the 
augur are extensively used for excavating, as contradistinguished 
from boring, without any clear line of demarcation between 
these two sub-classes. But, in this case, the distinguishing 
characteristic of rotary movement in the augur which sufh- 
ciently identifies all that need be included under that designation 
is so obvious and discriminative that the further definition re- 
quired may be made without difficulty. 
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All excavating and boring implements which are operated 
by rotation may be appropriately classified as augurs. This 
definition will be found accurate and sufficient in every respect. 

Under the designation of planes may properly be included all 
forms of scrapers which are operated by being moved over the 
surface to be smoothed, in the manner of the carpenters’ plane, 
however they may vary in other respects. 

The chisels are, perhaps, sufficiently distinguishable by their 
forms. They include all narrow bladed cutting tools which are 
operated either by impact of the implement itself, (which will 
be found to be a peculiar feature of a part of these chisels) or 
by impact of some other body, or by pressure merely. Their 
character is really determined by the form of their blades and 
edges. 

he gouges, which are numerous and variant in form, may 
be taken to include all implements, with curved or angular 
edges, used in excavating concave surfaces in wood or other 
substances, except earth. This form, so far as used in exca- 
vating earth, would more properly fall under other designations. 
They are more clearly separable from other implements of 
similar form than in the case of the augurs before referred to. 
In the latter case there is no other class to which those larger 
implements used in excavating earth could be assigned. 

GrorcE W. Hayss. 
Chicago, IIl. 





2. 
Vv 


“WHO FIRST MADE MAPLE SUGAR.” 
Editor American Antiquarian : 


Mr. William Wye Smith will find a little earlier date for 
“Maple Sugar” than any he: gives in his communication in the 
May number, in Baron Lahontan’s “New Voyages to North 
America,” 2 vols., London. 1703. Vol. I, page 249, he says, 
writing of the maple tree: “It yields a sap, which has a much 
pleasanter taste than the best lemonade or cherry-water, and 
makes the wholsomest drink in the world.” Then after describ- 
ing the mode of collecting the sap, he adds: “Of this sap they 
make sugar and syrup, which is so valuable, that there can’t be 
a better remedy for fortifying the stomach.” R. C. 
CincinnatI, O. 
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RELICS, COMMON AND UNCOMMON, FROM OHIO, 
Editor American Antiquarian. 


Allow me to call attention to the following relics in my col- 
lection : 


1. Spindle Rests.—These objects are sandstone boulders of 
various forms and sizes. They appear to be, with some excep- 
tions, of nature’s fashioning: Buta large percentage of them 
are of a form and size convenient for grasping with the hands. 
They are characterized by a depression—centrally located— 
about one inch in diameter, and from one-fourth to one-half inch 
in depth. 

Their Probable Application—Assuming that those ancient 
artisans understood the use of the bou-string in the process of 
drilling, these “rests” may have been very efficient. The per- 
fect drill, for perforating tubes, is a slender and delicate object, 
with a T shaped base neatly chipped to a sharp edge for inser- 
tion in a cleft stick. Securely attached to a shaft of convenient 
length, it is in position for service. In operating it the spindle 
rest is held in one hand, with the depression, resting upon the 
upper end of the shaft, while the motion is applied with the 
other. Of course, stability is essential. 

2. Lap-Stones—These objects are distinguished by a smooth 
level surface, and very closely resemble the shoemaker’s “lap- 
stone.” Hence the name. The specimen in my collection is of 
the green stone variety, highly polished, apparently, from per- 
sistent handling, With a smooth-faced quartz hammer, copper 
may have been beaten into thin sheets and then rooled into a 
compact cylinder for bracelets, or more loosely for beads or 
other trinkets. 

3. Bed Stone, or Nether Mill-stone, and Roller.—This process 
for pulverizing grain is still in use in Africa, according to Liv- 
ingstone. 

4. Mace and Banner Stone.—I applied the term “mace” to a 
long cylindrical stone, with a knob on the smaller end, from its 
close resemblance to a police officer’s club. I think, however, 
that they were not symbolical, but used with terrible effect in 
battle. They were, probably, used by those in authority, and 
hence may be suggestive. 

5. A grooved hammer, as its name implies, is partially en- 
circled by a groove for the attachment of a handle. In some ex- 
amples they are provided witha perpendicular groove for wedg- 
ing. Some of them approach the axe in form and may be termed 
axe-hammers. One end is, very commonly, larger than the 
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other. The hand-hammer is distinguished by the bruised spots 
on the sides, by its symmetry, and by the absence of a groove. 
This object is the primitive hammer, and is still occasionally 
used. The “shuttle stone” was thus named from its fancied re- 
semblance to that appendage of the loom, but could not be ap- 
plied with any more success than a ram’s horn. 

Besides these relics, there are several uncommon specimens 
concerning which I have uo opinion to offer as to their use. The 
following is the description: 

Figure 1 was found on the surface near the village of Wood- 
bourne,—the site of an ancient village. Its length is 4 3-8 
inches. Greatest width, namely at the angle, is 1 1-4 inches. 
Cross section at the same point, 3-4 of aninch. The sides are 
beveled down to a tolerably sharp edge, resembling the bit of an 
axe. The upper side, or edge, is grooved from a to b nearly 1-2 
of an inch in diameter, and about the same in depth; decreasing 
in depth to the point b, whence, to the end, it is slightly concave. 
The incised lines, c d, extend to the top of the opposite side, 
possibly with the view of attaching it to a staff. I have no con- 
jecture to offer as to its application, Material, light-colored 
ribboned shale. It is highly polished. 

Figure 2 was found near Bravertown, four miles southeast of 
Dayton,—pierced at a b for suspension, or, more probably, for 
a staff. The aperture is oblong or elliptical, 3-8 by 5-8 of an 
inch. The chissel marks are plainly visible. Material, dark, 
ribboned shale. The horn was emblematical of power. 

Figures 3 and 4, The “Gorget”. Material, sienite. From the 
Dodp’s locality. I haye a piece of a perforated plate or slab, 
covered on both sides with numerous lines. On first view it 
looks like child’s play; but a close inspection reveals regularity 
and order. Many of these lines radiate from the perforations; 
others cross at right angle, forming numerous squares. In some 
of these squares are minute dots or punctures. 

Fig. 3.—This specimen was found in Miamisburg by a Mr. 
Weaver, while digging a cellar, which was on the circumvalla- 
tion of an ancient enclosure. Its position was three feet from 
the surface, or at the point of contact between the clay and 
underlying gravel. A large portion of these ancient walls was 
utilized by the early citizens in the manufacture of brick, grading, 
filling, etc. The question as to whether the position of the 
specimen was the result of a fill at that particular spot is of deep 
interest. or, if not, then the inference is clear that the wall 
was built over it, and therefore we are justified in claiming for 
it a very considerable degree of antiquity. 
S. H. BRINKLEY. 


Alexandria, Ohio, 









THE SNAKE CLAN AMONG THE DAKOTAS, 


Editorial. 


THE SNAKE CLAN AMONG THE DAKOTAS. 


The comparison of the effigies of Wisconsin with the totems 
of the Dakotas will be of interest to our readers in view of our 
recent find of a serpent effigy in Illinois The correspondence 
is very remarkable. This correspondence appeared in taboos 
which were placed upon the difterent kinds of animals, the 
clans never being allowed to eat the flesh of the animal whose 
totem they bore. To illustrate: The elk clan are forbidden 
elk; the buffalo clan, buffalo; the hanga clan forbidden geese, 
swans and cranes; the turtleclan, turtle. The deer clans could 
not wear deer skins for moccasins. Another clan was forbid- 
den to touch snakes, toads or frogs, and hence they are called 
reptile people. The Dakotas also have pecusiar superstitions 
about their totems. They believe that the animal spirit pos- 
sesses them, that the animal whose totem they bear is within 
them. The Minnetarees dress in wolf skins when they go to 
war, the skin and tail hanging down the back. The Tetons 
have raven skins fixed to the back of the girdle, with the tail 
sticking out behind, and the raven upon the head with the beak 
projecting from the forehead. The Iowa clans have a peculiar 
way of dressing the hair, the hair of the children, especially of 
the Buffalo clan, wearing two locks of hair in imitation of horns. 
The hanga clan wear a crest of hair to imitate the back of a 
buffalo. The turtle clan cut off all the hair except six locks, 
which represent the legs, head and tail of the turtle. The bird 
clan leave a little hair in front for the bill, and some at the back 
of the head for the tail, and locks over each ear for the wings. 
Before hunting, the Dakotas act a bear pantomime. The med- 
icine man dresses in the skin of a bear; all wear masks con- 
sisting of the bear’s head, and all of them jmitate bears. When 
buffalo are scarce, the Mandans wear masks of buffalo heads 
with horns on them and imitate the buffalo in the dance. There 
were associations or societies which were based upon this 
totemism, being imitations of the attitudes of the animals whose 
totems they bore. The encampment of the Dakotas was ac- 
cording to their totem, each clan having its particular place in 
the encampment or the village, and oftentimes had the figures 
of the clans painted on the tents. In the Ottawa village the 
different clans had separate wards, at the gates of which were 
posts bearing the figures of the clan totems. Sometimes the 
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skin was stuffed and 
stuck on a pole betore 
the door. It was paint- 
ed on the tomb or 
grave post, but gen- 
erally reversed, with 
the head down. Some 
times the skin of the 
animal hung over the 
grave. 

Now we have only 
to put these clan to- 
tems into the shape ot 
an effigy or emblem- 
atic mound to find an 
explanation which is 
very satisfactory. Of 
course this might be 
done by any other 
tribe as well as by the 
Winnebagoes, but as 
a matter of fact the 
Dakotas were in the 
habit of embodying 
their totems in this 
way, as noother tribes 
did. They not only 
painted them upon 
the tents, inscribed 
them upon the rocks, 
but built stone effigies 
which should repre- 
sent them, and we 
suppose that in Wis- 
consin they used the 
earth to perpetuate 
their totem system. 

The names of the 
clans also correspond 
to the clan emblems 
found among the effi- 
gies. There are many 
interesting facts to il- 
lustrate this. The 
Dakotas have the 
names of different 
animals which they 
give to their clans. 
These names corre- 
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spond to a certain degree with the clan emblems which we have 
recognized in the effigy mounds of Wisconsin. The following 
are the clan emblems which we have discovered among the 
effigy mounds. 1. The panther; this was situated at Big Bend 
and at Racine, two 
villages, including one 
village at Milwaukee. 
2. The wolf; this was 
located at Waukesha, 
but possibly extended 
as far north as West 
Bend. 3. The rac- 
coon; this had its hab- 
itat on the lake shore, 
extending from Mil- 
waukee to Sheboy- 
gan, with a village at 
both places. 4. The 
turtle clan; this has 
been identified as the emblem prevalent at Beloit. 5. The fox; 
probably located at Horicon, Mayville and Fox Lake, the chief 
center at Horicon. 6. The squirrel; this is a very common em- 
blem at Green Lake, but is also seen on the east side of Lake 
Winnebago. 7. The mink; is an emblem which is found at 
Baraboo and Buffalo Lake; it may have been a clan emblem or 
. it may have embodied some other super- 
stition. 8. The pigeon was the clan 
emblem on the Lemonweir River; it is 
about the only emblem at Mauston. 
g. The eagle; this clan had its habitat 
on the Wisconsin River, which extended 
from The Dells to the neighborhood of 
Muscoda. 10. The swallow was the 
; clan emblem at the mouth of the Wis- 
Fig. 232—Pigeons, consin River; it isa very common effigy 
in Crawtord County, the first group being found at Port 
Andrew, near Boscobcl, and the lest being found near Prairie 
du Chien. 11. The buftalo was a common 
effigy in Grant County. 12. The hear 
seems to have been the clan emblem at 
Blue Mound, its habitat extending from 
the Blue Mounds to Madison. 13. The 
clan emblem at Madison is uncertain; there 
is a great variety of effigies in this region, 
We fix with a considerable degree of cer- Fig. £83— Pigeon. 
tainty upon the panther, the wolf, the bear, the pigeon, the 
eagle and the mink clan as having been visitors at Madison. 
These clan emblems may be recognized in the effigies which 
are predominant in the different localities. In most of the 





Fig. 231—Panther Effigy near Burlington. 
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localities, the boundaries of the clan can be recognized and the 
different features of the clan life identified—the village site, the 
game drives, the burial places, the sacrificial places. ith some 
of the clans, however, the boundaries are uncertain, as the 
effigies which are regarded as the clan emblems are spread 
over a considerable amount of territory, different centers ap- 
pearing in the same clan. [Illustrations of this are seen in the 
case of the squirrel clan, as the squirrel effigies are very numer- 
ous on Green Lake and again on Lake Winnebago, making 
two separate centers. The panther effigy 1s also seen at Big 
Bend, at Racine, at Milwaukee and at Burlington, making four 
centers and four village sites. The turtle clan had its chief 
center at Beloit, but the turtle is a very common effigy at Pe- 
waukee, which is some fiftv or sixty miles away. The eagle 
clan has its chief center in Eagle Township, but there are eagle 
effigies at The Delles, on the Wisconsin River, and at Sauk 
Prairie, and other places, showing several centers for this clan. 
‘The same is the case with the bear—one center being at Blue 
Mound, another at Nine-mound Prairie, another at Madison. 


~, 
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Fig. 235—Turtle. 





Fig. 234—Panthers. 


The wolf is found at Waukesha, and again at West Bend, two 
centers. The raccoon is found at Milwaukee and again at She- 
boygan, two separate centers. This circumstance, however, 
proves either that all belonged to one tribe or that there were 
phratres in the different tribes, the phratres always having the 
same emblem as the mark of their social or totemic affinity. We 
have enough evidence from the effigies, however, to enable us 
to fix upon the names of the clans, and we may well compare 
them with the names of the Winnebago and other Dakota 
tribes. We shall not find any one tribe which contains all ot 
the clan emblems exactly as they are given by the effigies, and 
yet if we take all of the Dakota tribes we may be able to pick 
out emblems which are exactly the same as those found in the 
effigies. 

We find that the Kaws have the nearest approach to the clan 
emblems in the effigies, but the Winnebagoes are the people 
who are supposed to have been the builders of the effigies. The 
following is the list of clan ‘emblems as presented by the differ- 
ent Dakota tribes: (1). The Winnebagoes have the wolf, bear, 
buffalo, eagle, elk, deer, Snake, thunder,—only four of them 
found among the effigies. (2). The Omahas have the deer, 
bird, turtle, buffalo, bear, medicine, kaw, head, red, thunder,— 
only three of them among the effigies (3). The Punkas have 
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the dear, elk, skunk, duffalo, Snake, medicine,—only two found 
among the effigies. The Iowas have the wolf, dear, afralo, 
elk, eagle, pigeon, Snake, owl,—five tound among the effigies. 
(5). The Sioux have the éortoise, Snake, squirrel, wolf, buffalo— 
four among the effigies. (6). The Kaws have the deer, dear, 
buffalo, white eagle and black eagle, duck, elk, raccoon, prairie 
wolf, turtle, earth, deer—tail, tent, thunder,—six of them among 
the effigies. (7). The Mandans have the wolf, dear, prairie 
chicken, knife, eag/e, flat head, 
high village,—three of them agg 5 ae 
nell 
> 
— "to 





among the effigies. - Out of 
the entire list we find the fol- 
lowing emblems contained in 
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blems: The bear and buffalo 
in six tribes, the eagle in five 
tribes, the wolf in four tribes, r) s 
the turtle in two tribes, the _ane 2 Bro. 
pigeon in one tribe, but we RRL SR gS 
do not find the squirrel, swal- FesaDé Tavan Leake = 
low, the panther or mink, in cll 
any of the tribes. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the absence of these totems, for they are prom- 
inent among the effigies. It sho™!4 he said that both these animals, 
the panther and squirrel, are .«.<ly found among any of the 
tribes, whether Algonquins or Dakotas. In fact the Sioux is 
the only one of all the northern tribes which has the squirrel as 
a clan emblem at all, and the Chickasaw is the only one of the 
southern tribes. The Miamis and Shawnees are the only tribes 
+ es A: So among the Algonquins which 
; have the panther. The Da- 
kotas donot have the panther 
atall. This discrepancy be- 
tween the effigies and the 
clan emblems of the Dakotas 
is to be recognized, for it may 
be that the effigy builders 
were not Winnebagoes, but 
Mascoutens, or possibly Ojib- 
Fig. 237—Birds near Rockton, I. was, or some other of the 
Algonquin tribes,—possibly the Foxes, Menominees, Kickapoos 
or Pottawattamies. 

The fo'lowing are the Algonquin tribes which have clan em- 
blems corresponding with the aetons Ojibwas, Pottawattamies, 
Ottawas, Miamis, Shawnees, Sacs and Pauia. Menominees and 
Kickapoos. All of these have resided at one time in Wiscon- 
sin. No one of them, however, has all the emblems which are 
contained in the effigies, though they come as near as do the 
Dakotas. The following is the list of clan emblems of the 











Fig. 236—Fish near Delavan Lake, 
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Algonquins which are found in the effigies: The Ojibwas have 
four, which correspond, the wolf, bear, turtle, eagle. The Pot- 
tawattamies have the wolf, bear, eagle, fox. The Miamis have 
the wolf, eagle, panther, raccoon. The Shawnees had the 
wolf, bear, panther, raccoon, turtle. The Sacs and Foxes had 
the wolf, bear, eagle, buffalo, fox, five that are found among 
the effigies. There is about the same correspondence between 
the Algonquin totems and the effigies as between the Dakota 
totems and the effigies. While we have the panther and the 
turtle among the Algonquins corresponding to the emblems in 
the effigies, we find that the mink, squirrel and swallow are 
absent from the Algonquins. If the argument in reference to 
the Dakotas or the Winnebagoes having been the effigy builders 
rested upon the resemblance between the effigies and the totems, 
we should be at a loss to choose between the Algonquins and 
the Dakotas. It does not rest on this, but it rests upon the 
prevalence of the snake totems among the Dakota tribes, five 
of the tribes having snake clans among them—the Winne- 
bagoes, the Punkas, the Iowas and the Sioux. This may be 
said to turn the scale. In fact, we depend upon this to deter- 
mine the starting point of the Dakotas, the line along which 
they migrated, and the points at which the tribes settled. It 
is a singular circumstance that serpent effigies are found only in 
the territory which was once occupied by the Dakotas. They 
are not found in the region where the Algonquins lived. The 
Mascoutens or Kickapoos have been by some regarded as the 
earliest tribe in Wisconsin, and the effigies have been ascribed 
to them. But there are no serpent effigies in any locality 
where the Kickapoos lived. The Sacs and Foxes were at one 
time in the territory where the effigies are found, but so far as 
the villages of the Sacs and Foxes are concerned they contain 
no serpent effigies. The localities which have been studied, and 
near which serpent effigies have been discovered are not vil- 
lages which tradition fixes upon as having been occupied by the 
Sacs. In tact the altars and the cremation places of the two 
races which built their villages along the Mississippi River and 
in Wisconsin confirm the theory that the Dakotas were the 
people who built the effigies, rather than any other known tribe. 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Serpent Erricy 1n Inurnois.—The editor of this journal has recently 
made a discovery which is somewhat startling and revolutionary. In fact, 
may set back the tide of opinion which has been so strongly drifting toward 
the theory of the mound-builders having been all Indians, and may re- 
establish the old theory as to the mound-builders having had a cultus 
which is unknown to some of the Indians, and which was the same as that 
which was common in Europe. 

1. A large serpent effigy was found 1450 feet long, divided into three 
parts, the neck 600 feet long, the body with coils, 300 feet long, the tail 450 
feet long, the kinks in the tail 100 feet long. The whole effigy conforms to 
the bluff in shape, in bend, in roll and in coils; the bluff from one end to 
the other having been crowned with this remarkable serpent shape. 

2. The effigy is situated near a stream, but beyond the stream to the 
north are three prominent hilltops, each one of them crowned with mounds. 
The shape or relative position of the hills very strangely resemble that 
described by Dr. J. W. Phene in Argyleshire, Scotland. 

8. The four prominent mounds which constitute the bulk of the body, 
and which bring out the roll and twist of the serpent in a very striking 
manner are themselves symbolic. The distance between them is 100 feet. 
The situation upon the spurs of the bluff being very remarkable was such 
as to give the roll of the snake. 

4. The contents of the largest mound was the most remarkable of all. 
This mound is 11 feet high, 50 feet in diameter, and is constructed of two 
kinds of soil. It was occupied by two or three different tribes or races, but 
was built originally by serpent worshipers. The upper burials were within 
two feet of the surface, and were those of later Indians. A second layer 
of bodies below was also probably by -later Indians. A third layer, 
four feet below the top of the mound, may have been the burials of the 
same people who erected the effigies, but at a time subsequent to the erec- 
tion. The lowest layer of bodies was byethe builders of the effigy, and 
gives evidence of the symbolism which has generally attended serpent 
worship, whether in this cuuntry, in Europe, or in India. 

5. The details of the find we cannot now give, but shall only say that 
the central budy was placed in a saucerlike fire-bed, and was cremated. 
Several bodies were placed on the same saucerlike bed at distances varying 
from three to five feet, but parallel to the first body. The skull of the lower 
body was not burned. 

6. The most remarkable feature of the find is one that is entirely new. The 
skeletons of snakes were discovered upon the secret parts of the chief, for 
whose burial the mound waserected. Thesnakeskeleton was taken out and 
preserved The position of this skeleton proves that phallic worship, as 
well as serpent worship, prevailed at the time the burial was made. Other 
bodies were found with other snakes, but none so marked as this. The 
witnesses for this peculiarity of the find are honorable gentlemen, who can 
testify as to the position of the coiled snake. The cremation of the body was 
carried to such an extent that the black soil was turned .o a fatty appear. 
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ance, for ten inches below the body. The body itself, that is, the bones of 
the body, were badly burned; but not so badly charred but that a picture 
of it could be taken, the position of the hands and the place of the fingers 
with the coil of the serpent being plainly visible. The method of cremation 
is unknown; but a white substance resembling chalk or burned limestone 
covers the entire surface of the saucer, and beneath the white lime was a 
reddish substance, which, at first appearance, resembJed fine plasterer’s 
hair, but which proved to be burned material, though whether it was animal 
or vegetable substance has not yet been ascertained. There was no hair 
about it, but it had that appearance when first seen. The size of the 
saucer was twelve feet across; depression of it three feet. ‘The foundation 
for the fire bed was of black earth, the covering over the fire bed was 
solid yellow sand, eight feet deep. The burials in the sand, all of them, 
having been on the outside of the mound; nothing was above the original 
body. Four of the burials, those nearest the body, were at the points of the 
compass, and were attended with skeletons of snakes, though the position 
of the snakes was not definitely marked. The positions of the central 
body, and of the accompanying bodies, in the saucerlike altar or fire bed 
were photographed. . 

A party of professional gentlemen from Quincy were present at the final 
exhumation. Honorable W. H. Collins, Mr. Wheeler, the editor of The 
Journal, Mr. Grant M. Curtis, one of the staff of The Journal, Mr. W. H. 
MeMein, of the firm of Volk, Jones & McMein, who are the printers of 
Tue ANTIQUARIAN, Mr. Wells, from the School of Technology,in Boston, and 
his brother, and several other persons. Dean Leman, and his surpliced choir 
of the Cathedral, in Quincy, were camping near by. They were also present 
and examined the effigy during the day. Mr. Collins took the skeleton 
of the snake from among the finger-bones of the body, and also opened, 
with his hands, the place in which the skull of this serpent worshipper was 
resting, and the party witnessed the position before the skull was taken out. 
The witnesses were summoned and very kindly responded, and their tes- 
timony will form an interesting feature of the find. It is a remarkable 
confirmation of the theory which has been held by the editor, and the wit- 
nesses are qualified in every way to substantiate the facts and details. 


CoMPARISON OF THE SERPENT Erricies.—This discovery of an effigy be- 
longing to serpent worshippers suggests a comparison with the great sepent 
effigy in Ohio Prof. Putnam has made a study of this. His article, 
published in The Century for April, 1890, brings out some interesting facts. 
It appears that there is near this effigy a large conical mound, and that this 
mound contained a large quantity of relics; and an old burial place which 
was afterwards the site of a village; also sites of ancient habitations, burnt 
places, and cremation places under the soil, ancient graves, and a number 
of small mounds, as well as graves with intruded skeletons of modern 
Indians. The oval enclosure contained a mound of burnt stone, showing 
that special religious rites had been conducted here. Prof Putnam says: 
We naturally give it the meaning of areligious shrine. It is probable that 
in later times the shrine was a place of resort, possibly as one held sacred 
in myths and legends. Exploration has shown that this serpent was built 
centuries ago Near the sacred shrine ceremonies of great importance have 
taken place. Individuals have been buried in connection with ceremonies 
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of fire, and in two instances, at least, accompanied by the burning of human 
bodies—possibly human sacrifice, that constant accessory of many ancient 
faiths.” 


We find then a resemblance between this serpent effigy and those that 
are found in Wisconsin and Illinois, though there is more similarity between 
it and the serpent effigy just found. The very fact, however, that there 
are traces of an ancient village and of ancient habitations near the Ohio 
serpent makes us realize that serpent effigies were frequently used as a sort 
of protection to villages, as well as a shrine where religious services should 
be conducted. We have shown this in the case of the serpent effigy near 
Mayville, Wis., near which we discovered a large number of garden beds. The 
same fact comes out in the peculiar circle near Merrill Springs. The ser- 
pent effigies near Potosi do not seem to have this for their object, for there 
is no village near it, and yet possibly it was intended as a guard to the 
burial mounds which are scattered at intervals along the body of most of 
the effigies.. Dr. Lapham has spoken of burial mounds being arranged in 
the form of a serpent near Burlington, Wisconsin, thus showing that this 
superstition prevailed extensively among the effigy builders. The discovery 
of this serpent effigy near Quincy, Illinois, is important. The serpent is 
quite marked, and is quite easily recognized, as the natural and the artificial 
are so strangely blended. There are so many points where the ancient 
symbolism which is only found in oriental countries was embodied in this 
scenery that the locality becomes very significant. It has required the close 
study of the bluffs to recognize the horse-shoe, the three peaks, the curve 
of the suastika or fire generator; but they are all here. 


We now come to the particulars. In the first place, the large conical 
mounds resemble the conical mound near the serpent effigy in Ohio. 
Second, The presence of burial mounds in the immediate vicinity is sug- 
gestive. A few years ago the citizens, while grading the road below this 
serpent effigy, plowed out a large quantity of bones, showing that it was 
a burial place. We have exhumed bones from mounds in the immediate 
vicinity, and have ascertained that there was a succession of burials 
here, as there was near the serpent effigy in Ohio. Third, According to the 
chart furnished by Prof. Putnam, there is a lookout mound on the bluff op- 
posite the serpent effigy, northwest from the serpent effigy, and it seems 
probable that the conical mound, No. 26, excavated by Prof. Putnam, was a 
lookout mound as well as burial mound. There is astriking resemblance to 
this feature in the burial place of the serpent worshippers in Illinois, as there 
are four lookout mounds on the effigy and other outlook mounds on the 
bluffs adjoining. Fourth, The relics which have been discovered by 
Prof. Putnam, are just such relics as are found over the entire region em- 
braced within this territory of the effigy builders. They consist of stone 
hatchets, knives of flints, hematites, grooved stone implements, arrowheads, 
flint scrapers, drills, copper tools of various kinds). The remains also are 
found in a recumbent attitude, and we are not sure but that the bones and 
skulls of the earlier races of mound-builders, which we have discovered 
in Adams County, Illinois, would be classed as belonging to the same race 
with those on the ash-beds at the bottom of the conical mounds near the 
great serpent in Adams County, Ohio. Fifth, There is one circumstance 
which is peculiar. Mound-builders’ pipes have been found in Ohio, and 
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near Davenport, Iowa. There is a striking resemblance between these pipes. 
Thus far, to be sure, no such pipes have been found in connection with any 
of the effigies, certainly not with any serpent effigy. Still, the serpent 
effigy and the pipes of the two regions should be compared. There are, 
to be sure, a few pipes which have serpents inscribed upon them. Onesuch 
is described by Squier and Davis, though they do not say where it was found, 
(see Ancient Monuments, p.268, fig. 186) and another_sculptured stone hav- 
ing the form of a serpent is described by the same author, (see p. 276, fig. 
126). This was found in the great enclosure on the north fork of Paint 
Creek, which is at quite a distance from the great serpent, and is an entirely 
different structure from any found near the serpent effigy. The coiled ser- 
pent from Ohio reminds us of the naga or symbolic serpent of India, and we 
notice that Prof. Putnam in his article quotes Gen. Furlong and Dr. Phene 
and other authors who have held to the theory that serpent-worship all 
originated in one place, and spread over the entire globe from one centre. 
Sixth. The double curve like a huge letter @% is the most noticeable thing 
in connection with the serpent effigy. Seventh, The conformity of theser- 
pent to the shape of the bluff is even more marked in this serpent in 
Tilinois than in the Ohio serpent. Every spur of the bluff is surmounted 
‘by a low mound, which makes a swell in the body of the snake. At the 
center of the effigy there are four spurs in the bluff. These were taken ad- 
vantage of and high conical mounds were placed on them so as to make the 
roll or contortion of the snake all the more impressive. 


Tue Birp Mounp.—We have been seeking for the connecting links be- 
tween the effigies in various parts of Georgia and Ohio, and thosein Wis- 
consin and Dakota. We have found that all of these effigies are situated in 
a line of the migration of the different branches of the Dakota race. The 
more we study the subject the more we become convinced that the Dakotas 
were the builders. The bird effigy furnishes an additional proof of this 
point. We have spoken of the bird effigy at Port Andrew ; have stated that 
there were conical mounds near the wings of this bird; that the shape of 
the swallow was recognized in the isolated knoll] on which it was placed. 
We have said that it was surrounded by mounds so as to make a sort of 
sacred enclosure which resembled those found near Murcoda as well as that 
on effigy ridge near Madison. This effigy has not been excavated and it is 
not known that it contains an altar, and yet there is a resemblance between 
it and the bird effigy at Newark, and the altar effigies found elsewhere. 

One of the most interesting effigies found in the United States is the 
celebrated bird mound or bird track. This is situated in the centre 
of the great circle or old fort at Newark, but it has some striking resem- 
blances to certain effigies which have been found in Wisconsin, and seems 
to have been used for ‘the same purposes as these. Squier and Davis say 
of this mound effigy: “It much resembles some of the animal shaped 
mounds of Wisconsin, and was probably designed to represent a bird with 
extended wings. It can hardly be called a single mound, but is rather a 
group of four mounasa, so arranged and connected as to constitute an un- 
broken outline. The dimensions are as follows: Length of body 155 feet; 
of each wing 210 feet ; between the tips of the wings 200 feet ; width of body 
63 feet; height of mounds composing the body 7 feet; height of mounds 
composing the wings 5 feet. The long mound comyosing the head con- 
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tained an altar. This feature, in connection with others, seems to point out 

* a religious design to the effigy, and perhaps to the whole structure within 
which the effigy was placed.” The same authors classed this bird with the 
great serpent mound in Adams county, the alligator mound near Granville, 
and the animal mound in Scioto county, near Portsmouth. They speak of 
the altar mound which had been found within the oval near the great ser- 
pent, and near the alligator mound, near Newark, and another in connection 
with the cross near Tarlton, Ohio. We should judge from these circum- 
stances that all of the effigies in Ohio had altars connected with them, and 
that they possessed a symbolical meaning. 


Saints AND Screntists.—Col. Garrick Mallory, who is regarded as one of 
the best archeologists in this country, and who is distinguished for his af- 
fability and courtesy, seems to be strangely departing from his usual bear- 
ing. In the last number af The Anthropologist, while reviewing a book pre- 
pared by the Marquis de Nadaillac, he winds up with a burlesque remark 
on the orthodox religion, which is unbecoming to him, as follows: “It 
recalls the Puritan pronunciamento. Resolved, first, the earth belongs to 
the Saints; resolved, second, we are the Saints.” Now we would ask Col. 
Mallory to change that expression and make it reud: “The earth belongs 
to the Scientists; ws are the Scientists,” would be like the insinuation, 
While speaking on this subject, we beg leave to say that there has been 
altogether too much of this disposition to foist religious questions into the 
midst of scientific discussions, and to go out of the way to lug in secret at- 
tacks on the faith of orthodox Christians. This was manifest at the meet- 
ing of the American Association, held at New York, when Prof E. 8. Morse 
so far lost the sense of propriety as to introduce into his addross, as Presi- 
dent of the Association, several most uncalled;for slurs on the church, and 
that, too, when the Association was a guest in a manner of church people, 
or at least when many church people were paying them every attention 
possible. The same want of courtesy is manifested by gentlemen who 
take for their addresses a line of thought which under the guise of 
science, might be regarded as covert attacks on the Christian religion. If 
the effort is to make science the means of leading off a crusade against 
faith, then the more occasions there are the better. But if, on the other 
hand, the object is to “advance science,” let religious questions alone. It 
always seems an uncourteous and unfair thing to bring roligious subjects 
into scientific associations, where scientific subjects are expected and would 
be more appropriate. We say these things because we know the attacks 
have not been brought in by religious people. Itseemsuseless for scientists 
to keep up a warfare which will result in no good to themselves or others 
and only make people feel uncomfortable generally. 

DrBry.—This famous author has been so often quoted as authority on the 
subject of the mounds that it seems important we should know something 
of him. The first volume of “The Narrative and Critical History” has a 
very good sketch of him, accompanied by a likeness, and we draw from it 
the following facts: He was never in this country, but was so fortunate as 
to be familiar with the early pictures and maps which were drawn, and for 
this reason was able to embody them in his celebrated pnblication, which 
is now so scarce. He was an engraver at Frankfort, but after the publica- 
tion of Hakluyt’s voyages he undertook a similar task, but published his 
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work in Latin, French and German. He died in 1598, but his widow con- 
tinued the work. The task was not finished until 1634, soon after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Mr. Justin Winsor’s criticism of his works is 
that while there is distinctive merit in it, yet meretricious reputation has 
been given to it on account of the scarcity of the work, and especially be- 
cause it is expensively illustrated. The engravings, however, which form 
so attractive a feature, are of uneven merit, some of them being honest 
rendering of the genuine sketches, but not a few the merest fancy of some 
designer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Live Questions: Including our Penal Machinery and its Victims. By John 

Altgeld. Donahue and Henneberry, Chicago. 

The chapters of this book have the following titles: Arbitration of 
Strikes. Pensions for Soldiers. Justice in Chicago. The Fee System. The 
Rich Man’s Bread and the Poor. Slave Girls of Chicago. Anonymous 
Journalism. Eight-hour Movement, Etc. The book is a series of articles 
published in the newspapers’ It is not a book in any ordinary sense of 
the word, for there is no unity to it, any farther than that the articles were 
written by one man and contain the opinions. The facts are, however, 
valuable, and the title a taking one. The social questions are now engag- 
ing attention. 

Gems and Precious Stones of North America: George Frederick Kunz. Il- 
lustrated.- New York: Scientific Pub. Co. 

The author of this book has had excellent opportunities for becoming 
familiar with the gems and precious stones of America, as he is connected 
with Tiffany’s large establishment in New York. He was attendant upon 
the great exposition at Paris. He isa member of the American Associa- 
tion, and has written a number of articles for the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
and is well known to our readers as an accomplished archzeologist as well 
as mineralogist. The book is a sumptious one, elegantly bound, well illus- 
trated with colored plates. Mr. Kunz has given a description of many 
valuable archeological relics, among them several made from the jade, and 
from rock crystal. He has given, also, the description of the method of 
drilling hard stone, and of clipping flint relics. The book contains cuts 
representing pearls from Little Miami mound, opened by Prof. Putnam : 
also the jadite jasper, beads in the Valley of Mexico, polished figurines of 
obsidian from Mexico. Large obsidian knife, obsidian mirror, iron pyrit€s 
mirror from Mexico, and full degcriptions ofthe same. Another plate rep- 
resents the Chalcedony Park and the agatized trees that are there found. 
One plate has the beautiful amethyst, with the color very closely imitated, 
Another has emerald, beryl, and malachite, very true to nature. Another 
has tourmaline and topaz. Another has the skull and dagger encrusted 
with turquoise for the curiosity collection, but without toe colors. Another 
represents the Holy toad of the Zunis encrusted with turquoise. Another 
has turquoise charms, beads and oruaments, made by the Navajo Indians. 
Another plate has the cut sapphire from Montana, and the dewey diamond 
from Virginia. It is a book in which archeologists and mineralogists will 
be interested. 
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